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THE EDUCATION 


E fell into conversation the other day with an 
architect on the subject of the education of 
the public in architecture. It was not he who 
started the topic, but as his name is fairly 
closely connected with architectural educa- 

t on it seemed, as we thofteht, a theme in which he would be 
l'kely to be interested. He rather abruptly contributed the 
opinion that it was a matter about which architects and boards 
oi architectural education had better not bother their heads or 
waste their time. “‘ But surely,” we suggested, ‘“‘ we are 
|soking forward'to a great architectural impetus in our country 
henever conditions of peace allow the arts of peace to have 
2 fresh renaissance, and is not this a time in which we might 
strive as we have never striven before to get the public of 
England to give that increased and intelligent consideration to 
the art of architecture which can only come as the result of 
some degree of knowledge?” This, or something like it, was 
what our friend said: “‘ Your expectations are probably based 
on the notion, often expressed, that the British public do not 
give architecture its due because they do not understand 
i as they understand painting and sculpture. Teach them 
cough to make their knowledge of architecture equal 


t» their more easily acquired connoisseurship of the two sister 
arts and they will yield to the beauties of good building craft 
just as at present they admire and sometimes buy the works 


oi sculptors and painters. But all this argument is based 
on a double misunderstanding. It rests upon a ridiculous 
over-appreciation of the public knowledge of the pictorial 
and plastic arts, and also rests upon a still greater depreciation 
ol the mysteries of architecture. Happily, it is true that 
there are many men and women in the world of those who 
are not themselves artists who are blessed with a sincere and 
undoubted taste in all three arts. They are not the ruck 
of mankind. The world in general can never have that know- 
ledge or that taste ; and even these choicer spirits are helped 
to their standard of knowlédge by the still greater and humbler 
— that they do not know all. In fact, they have 

a respect for artists, which means that they are aware of the 
possibility that artists may know more about their respective 
arts than the best of their outside critics. 

“The common man is omniscient in these things; he does 
not’ know where knowledge begins, and consequently, seeing 
nothing of any importance below the surface, he concludes that 
the surface is all there is to see. Painting and sculpture are, 
among other things, imitative arts. They happen, among their 
other functions to represent persons, landscapes and things in 
general, Even children can judge whether mother’s portrait 
is like mother, and can form some idea (not so easy a process 
thi ) of whether father’s bust is like father. But this imitative 
side of the two arts is enough for ordinary folk, and they 
conclude that the whole duty of painting and sculpture is to 
be a mirror to nature. Architecture puzzles them, though 
they understand size, they understand ornament (more or less) 
and they understand that whatever is old is good (which it 
aes But the fact is that, difficult as it would be to make the 

illions rise by education to a real and useful appreciation of 
oe inting and sculpture, the task of leading them to a knowledge 
of whi at architecture really stands for w ould be Herculean. 

‘Not many years ago, you will remember, a man of wide 
lear ning, and perhaps wider w riting, made a cultured attack on 
the ‘ outworn shibboleths ’ (or something of the kind) of those 
architects who value tradition. -If you are to get that sort of 
criticism from a man of real thought and logical mind, what are 
you to expect from smaller brains ? ” We “ventured to suggest 
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that University Extension Lectures and other public utterances 
by capable architects had in the past done a good deal to 
stimulate in young persons and in amateurs a useful interest in 
the art. ‘‘ Yes,” he answered ; “ you have got the right and 
the only permissible word at last. Interest—a word which, 
by the way, you cannot define—is the most we can instil. 
But to use the amazing word education for the mere driblet of 
knowledge which can be poured on to or into the heads of 
unarchitectural Britons is to belie or belittle altogether the 
lifelong steeping and study by which an architect equips 
himself for his priesthood in the ancient mystery.” We take it 
there is a fallacy somewhere here, since music and poetry (for 
example) necessarily earn their living by appealing to readers 
and hearers who are neither professional poets nor musicians. 
Our friend would probably explain this by suggesting that the 
“‘ musical ”’ world contains a good many people who pretend to 
more enjoyment than they really experience, and that literary 
knowledge is essentially common to all persons of culture. 

In any case, we put the matter to him in another and 
broader light, thus: “All arts depend ultim&tely for their 
life and welfare upon the power of giving some enjoyment to 
the public ; the more the public understs inds, the better the 
public will enjoy ; consequently, any means taken for stimu- 
lating the understanding directly increase the enjoyment and 
thereby encourage the art.”’ This seemed to us a plain and 
clear statement of the issue, so we commended it to our friend’s 
consideration. + His answer was rather baffling: “ Your 
argument,” he said, “ is sound, but are your grounds correct ? 
I am not at all sure that they are. It is not to me at all certain 
that architecture is on all fours with the other arts in regard 
to its relation to the public. People will pay a shilling to see 
pictures ; thev will also pay a shilling to see certain kinds of 
sculpture if it is well advertised and guaranteed to be eccentric. 
Also they will undoubtedly ‘pay anything up to a guinea to 
hear music; but put architecture to the test of providing 
a separate turnstile for the architectural room at the Royal 
Academy, and what would happen? In the course of the 
season you would, on a threepenny entrance fee (tax included) 
collect £5, derived from 400 architects. 

“You will meet this by the assertion that the education 
you recommend would convert the £5 into £50—(that I should 
politely deny)—and you will further plead that members of 
the public really do pay for architecture hundreds and thousands 
of pounds by employing architects to design their buildings. 
But the fact is that the people who employ architects are 
mainly of two classes, neither of which would be seriously 
afiected by this education scheme. One class contains the folk 
who engage an architect because an architect is the handiest 
medium for tackling a builder (just as, for example, a solicitor 
affords the recognized machinery for obtaining the services of 
a barrister); and the other class—the wiser and the better- 
is composed of those hard-headed business men who know 
that there really is an art called architecture which is essential 
to effective building, and who engage an architect trusting 
him to know more about his own art and business than they do. 
Both classes obtain architecture in return for the money they 
expend ; the first not knowing or greatly caring whether they 
obtain it or not; the second, knowingly and willingly, but 
without going, into the matter themselves as critics. 

a Having said all this,” he added, “ I am going to admit, 
with seeming but not real inconsistency, that of all my work 
that which I have enjoyed the most has been done for certain 
clients who very definitely had acquired, by their own inclina- 
tion, an education i in architecture. 
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ALL welcome the defirition of 


Our War our war aims by the Prime 
Aims. Minister, though much may 
happen before it is within our 

power to effect them. Meanwhile, we 


shall have to possess ourselves both with 
patience and determination and to place 
little reliance in any general statements 
of intentions fo: the future that may 
emanate from Germany. The Company 
of Ropers of Newcastle-upon-Tyne had 
a most excellent motto, ‘‘ May hemp bind 
those whom honour wor.’t,” and we should 
not be toc willing to accept statements 
of repentance. Europe will have a 
secure peace when the Allies are in a 
position to enforce it, and not before, for 


when that time comes hemp will bind 


those who have shown a total disregard 
for considerations of honour. Though it 
is probably true that honesty is the best 
policy, we must all have reasonable 
doubts of those whose conduct rests on no 
more certain base than that of temporary 
expediency, and if we are wise we shall 
not, like the Bolsheviks, disband armies 
before we are certain that our ends are 
achieved. 





WE are very glad to record the 


The welcome news that the R.I.B.A. 
R.1-B.A. 
Meeting. ©ndorsed, on Monday, the reso- 


lution submitted on the subject 
of the continuance of building restrictions 
after the war. The right procedure in 
this, as in other like cases, is for the 
authorities to make out a convincing 
case for control before putting it into 
operation, not to obtain a blank cheque 
beforehand to be used or withheld as they 
think best. Mr. Slater, who seconded 
the motion, and Sir Aston Webb and 
Mr. J. S. Gibson, who supported the 
resolution, are 1esponsible for the result 
achieved, which we trust will be followed 
up by the adoption of a firm and definite 
attitude on the part of the Institute. 
‘Unto him that hath shall be given,” 
and we frequently find in our life that to 
those who have courage in their opinions 
and tenacity in suppoiting them success 
comes moe readily than their most 
sanguine expectations would seem to 
justify, while it is certainly true that from 
those who have not is taken away even 
more than one would imagine would 
be possible. 


Mr. RutTHen drew a vivid 
picture at the meeting of the 
house shortage in South Wales 
even before the war. There 
were, he said, 60,000 houses wanted, and 
in numbers of cases the shortage was 
such that beds were never cold. He 
warned the meeting that unless the want 
was remedied revolution might occur. 
In South Wales the colliers’ wages are 
regulated by the selling price of coal, 
according to a sliding scale fixed by repre- 
sentatives of labour and capital, and in 
South Wales, wages, owing to the selling 
price of steam coal, are usually higher 


A Question 
and possibly 
a Solution. 
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than elsewhere. But we have heard that 
colliers often will not consent to work 
more than four days a week, and this fact 
may, it seems, have an important bearing 
on the amount of rent they are willing to 
pay and the accommodation they can 
obtain. If the middle classes refused to 
work more than four days a week and 
then complained that they could not get 
sufficient house accommodation at £20 
a year, and that what they could get was 
insufficient in size, would anyone listen 
to a demand that the State should supply 
the deficiency? We think it unlikely, 
and would also direct attention to a well- 
known fact, that a large section of the 
better paid classes of workers are unwilling 
to spend a similar proportion of their 
income on house rent that the middle 
classes do. We think the essential 
condition should be that wages should be 
adequate in amount to cover the reason- 
able cost of living and something over, 
and this we believe employers generally 
recognise, only stipulating that they 
shall have a quantum meruit. And if 
this be so, accommodation will be forth- 
coming for the workers just as it is for 
other classes without the necessity of 
State or municipal intervention. Mean- 
while we should not be unduly alarmed 
if we hear threatenings of social revolu- 
tion from those who have it in their 
power to largely increase their earnings. 
Our conclusion would naturally be 
vitiated if it is unreasonable to expect 
the collier to work more than four days 
a week. 


The Work- IN a case reported in our 
men’s Com- Law Reports on December 28 


se a man had been injured by 
bed on accident on August 22, 1917, 


and claimed compensation. 
The County Court Judge awarded him the 
full compensation under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, £1, and a war addition 
from the date of the accident. It was 
contended that the war addition of 5s. 
could only be given from the date at 
which the new Act came into force, viz., 
September 1, but the learned Judge said 
he read the Act as being retrospective, 
and made the award. Only five shillings 
was involved in this case, and the Judge 
said that if it was desired he would go 
thoroughly into the point, but at present 
that was his reading of the Act. If the 
Act were to be treated as retrospective 
in other cases, larger sums might be 
involved, so it may be well very shortly 
to consider this question, as we think 
it can be shown that the Act is not retro- 
spective. By section 1 it is provided 
that, where any workman is at any time 
during the period for which this Act 
continues in force entitled during total 
incapacity to a weekly payment by way 
of compensation under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1906, he shall, whether 
the incapacity arose before or after the 
commencement of this Act, be entitled ” 


. 
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to an addition equal to one-fouth of the 
amount of the weekly payment. By 
section 3 the Act is to come into opeta- 
tion on September 1. As there is’ no 
mention of the Act being retrospective, 
we submit it is clear that the additional! 
payment can only be claimed, according 
to section 1, “‘ during the period for which 
this Act continues in force,” %.e., from 
September 1 until its repeal, and not 
retrospectively. 


WE aye glad that the proposals 
of the authorities to take over 
the British Museum and Natura! 
History Museum are meeting 
with such widely spread opposition, but 
it is by no means certain that the pro- 
tests, sound as they aie, will have 
the desired effect. The official mind 
plobably argues that the best way to 
impress the public with -its vigorous 
desire to prosecute war is by taking some 
unusual and even unpopular step which, 
like the exposure of the Spartan children 
on Mount Taygetus, will show its unflinch 
ing purpose. Probably the burning otf 
the Alexandrian Library at the command 
of the Caliph Omar was a step highly 
applauded by many of his followe:s, and 
we can quite imagine the Air Minister 
rousing enthusiasm among the Tyneside 
miners and saying, “‘ Men of England, we 
have sacrificed all for our country; the 
Elgin marbles are now consigned to a 
coal cellar, the remnants of Ephesian 
Diana’s fane now form a standing place 
for typists’ desks. Perish art and ex- 
punge research, but win the war.” We 
have no official information, and only 
suggest that this may be the method of 
reasoning of the heads of the new Depart- 
ment. 


The 
British 
Museum. 


WE were delighted to see the 


Sir Edwin name of the most outstanding 
Lutyens, , : ‘ 
AR.A. personality in the architec- 


tural profession among the list 
of those honoured in the New Year. It 
would probably be necessary to go back 
to Elmes to recall anyone who has occu- 
pied such a position in the architectural 
profession as Sir Edwin Lutyens did 
from the outset, but fortunately for us, 
while Elmes died before the great work 
which made his name could be completed, 
Sir Edwin Lutyens is probably only at 
the beginning of his career. His work 
shows a rare combination of freshness— 
which sometimes in the past has bordered 
on eccentricity—and scholarly genius, but 
we are glad to say that the last quality 1s 
more and more in the ascendant, as 1s 
evidenced by his later contributions to 
architectural> design. It has seldom 
fallen to a man who became known by his 
domestic work to carry out the greatest 
buildings of one of the capitals of the 
world ; it is even more rare that his work 
in the second capacity should show tke 
promise of successful fulfilment which 
we have every reason to believe we may 
look for in Delhi. 
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A BUSINESS general meeting of the R.I.B.A. 
was held on Monday .at the offices, Conduit- 
street, Regent-street, Mr. H. T. Hare, the 
President, in t::e chair. 

On the motion of the President, seconded by 
Mr. George Hubbard. it was resolved to send 
mess g 8 of symp:thy to Mr. Arthur Wells, 
ot Hastings, F llow of the Institute, on the 
|oss of two sons in the war, and to Mr. T. Raffles 
Javison, hon. Associate, whose son, Mr. W. 
i‘upert Davison, cf the Middlesex Regiment, a 
young architect of great promise, was recently 
killed in action. 

The congratulations of the Institute were 
cifered to Sir Edwin Lutyens, A.R.A., upon 
the knighthood which was conferred upon him 
in the recent distribution of New Year honours, 
the President remarking that not only Sir 
iidwin but the entire architectural profession 
had been honoured by the distinction. 

Mr. Herbert Wills then moved a resolution 

i the subjects of control of building after the 

wv and housing :— 

Mr. Wills said : I propose to deal very briefly 

ith two subjects which may be taken to be 

rrelated—-the question of housing and of the 
mtrol of building after the war. Important 
3s it is, L hold that the urgency of the housing 
question has been considerably exaggerated, 

id that the statistics given should be taken 

im grano salis, because the authorities who have 
. tendency to exercise authority autocrati- 

illy in entirely new ficlds seem to be unduly 
influenced by the results-of popular agitation, 
ind to be willing to initiate new departures 
\ithout sufficiently sifting evidence. Any far- 
reaching measures which may affect the des- 

nies of the country in time to come ought, 
| justice, to receive the sanction of a Parlia- 
ent elected on such issues. 

The working classes are, in many cases, at 
present in receipt of wages which have no 
necessary relation to economic standards, for 

hile wages would have been largely increased 
'» meet the increased cost of living, they have, 
ii many instances, been stil] further increased 

) offer inducements for the output of ess ntial 
vork. Labour has a tendency to believe that 
this state of things can be continued in the 
normal times of peace, which is a fallacy, since 

iges and conditions of employment must then 
he governed by ¢conomic conditions. Nor 
can voting strength aftect this factor, for even 
ii the State became the universal employer it 

nud, in common with the capitalist, have to 
make a profit or go out of business. 

No sane persen wishes to withhold the proper 

ic of labour, but before wages can be largely 
increased labour must giv? a quantum meruit 
in the shape of increased production. A 
demand for higher wages without an adequate 
r turn in the shape of service rendered, would 
bring the industries of the country. to a stand- 
still whatever government was in power, and 
i{ter a period of damaging and disastrous dead- 
lock, former conditions would re-assert them- 
sclves. 

{ believe the present demand for housing 
partly rests on a foundation of sand, for the 
!ollowing reasons :—Its amount and its local 
distribution depend on the nature and amount of 
trado and of agriculture. Trade must be 
‘normously affected by the conditions of peace, 
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which are wholly uncertain. We may have the 
old state of unrestricted competition, cr we may 
not. The tarifis which now exist and limit 
our trade with the allied countrics may or may 
not be modified, and we may or may not have 
tc. adn it German manufactured goods as before. 
With regard to agriculture, much as we may 
wish to see more land under cultivation, it 
remains to be seen whether a su‘ticivnt induce- 
n.ent can he offered to the farming industry to 
bring about the desired result. Again, take 
emigration: we have absolut ly no data to go 
on at present as to the number of those who 
will wish to leave the country after the war, 
while it is unfortunately impossible to form 
anv estimate of the total loss of life the war 
will occasion. In view of all these wncertain 
factors I ask how can we arrive at present at 
any reliable statistics on the subject of hc using ? 

Now private enterprise, up till the last cight 
or nine years, has been responsible for the 
provision of about 97 per cent. of the accommo- 
dation required. Larg:-ly in consequence of the 
Minance Act of 1909 ths amount of housing was 
first halved and afterwards reduced,to a smaller 
fraction of what it had been. The Act costs 
more to administer than it produces, and the 
Gevernment have reluctantly pledged thum- 
Selves to repeal it. You will note that the 
adoption of the Housing and Town Planning 
Act makes it impossible to obtain unduly 
inflated prices for land in the vicinity of tewns, 
and that there is no longer the possibility of the 
public being “ plunder d,” to use the current 
phrase. 1 think we should add our voice to 
those who have urged the Governm_nt to 
amend the Finance Act so that private nter- 
prise may not be any longer discouraged. 

There are also possible reforms in our system 
of rating which would, by a wiser distribution 
of its incidence, relieve building of all classes 
—and especially housing—of a grievous burden, 
which might enable housing schemes to be 
carried out despite the increased cost- of 
building, with the result that the weekly 
charges of such property would not have to be 
matvrially raised and we should be able to 
build for rents which could he paid by the 
workers, thus ccing away with the necessity 
for State subsidies. 

I suggest that in view cf the considerations 
I have alluded to. it is unwise to carry out a 
very large measure of immediate housing 
directly after the war; that it is unfair to 
private enterprise not to do at once what 
can be done to remove disabilities which have 
checked it, and that the polic, of the Institute 
should lie in the direction of checking rather 
than accelerating what I hold to be a somewhat 
ill-judged propaganda. 

For all the foregoing reasons I am totally 
opposad to the suggestion that the Government 
control of building shall be maintained after 
the war, and consider that housing should take 
its normal position among other branches of 
building industry. Inany case, if great schemes 
of State-aided housing are to be carried out, 
the authorities concerned will be in a position to 
give large orders for material in bulk which will 
place them in a favoured position as compared 
with private individuals; and in ec. nsideraticn 
of this fact and of the assistance they will 
thereby obtain, will secure a practical pres 
cedence in the supply of materials without 
involving the necessity of control. And 
though, if contrel has to be. I would as soon 
see our President in the position of Controller 
as anyone I know, I believe it to be beyond 
any man’s power to determine wis‘ly whether 
A’s building should have precedence ever B’s, 
or whether both should be sid»-tracked in 
favour of ©. The Président will be better 
employed in designing ana carrying out excel- 
lent works of architecture than in the dificult 
task of holding the scales of justice in the dim 
twilight of manv uncertainties and in trying 
to mak» cut the resultant weights. 

I now come to the last and sclfish considera- 
tien. which may be bluntly stated as “ what 
are we going to get out of housing?” ond my 
opinion is that we shall get remarkably little, 
unless the buik of it is done by private agencies. 
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The authorities will, no doubt, add to their 
official documents expression of the pious hope 
that local bodics will employ the services of 
a trained and qualified architect; but they 
neither will nor can fetter the discretion of the 
people’s representatives. 

The country is going te be flooded with 
approved typ2 designs, to the sum of which 
members of the Institute will and; and it is 
quite possitle that sheets of details will be 
drawn out, showing the inner secrets of these 
very simple buildings. Already the Local 
Government Board of Scotland have issued an 
excell nt pamphl-t, illustrated with scale 
drawings, of types of house, with specifications 
and aavice as to local materials; ana I believe 
the Boara of Agriculture and Fisheries have 
done even more with respect to rural housing in 
England. Now, seeing that every authority 
in the country has its surveyor, engineer or 
architect, and that under whatever name he 
is called the bulk of the el-ctors’ representatives 
consider he is an authority on matters of 
building and the planning and: construction of 
strects—can we reasonably suppose that many 
of these authorities will seck and obtain outside 
expert help, for which they will have to pay 
fees? I say at once that it is not creditable 
to our int Jligence that we should expect 
any such thing; and I go further—it is not 
expedient that we should by agitation in the 
matter provoke bad feeling, especially as I hold 
we are bound to come out under-dogs in the end. 

For the reasons which I have bri: fly stated and 
many more I could mention if time permitted, 
I beg to propos: the following resolution :-—~ 

That in view of the extrem-ly important 
interests involveu, this Institute should 
take action in ccnjunction with other bodies 
to represent to the Government their strong 
objections to th: continuance of the present 
system of restriction relating to building after 
the war. 


Mr. John Slater seconded the resolution, 
remarking that he did so on slightly different 
grounds from those which had been put forward 
by the movir. Thr could, h said, be no 
doubt that during th: past thre y ars archi- 
t cts had b «n suff ring from a stat’ of affairs 
which had practically redue:d som to penury, 
and had sadly impov rished many of th. re- 
maind r. It was highly erditabls to the 
pr f ssion that it had acqui sc d in th: r- stric- 
tions that had b «n put upon building, without 
making anycomplaints. Th y had adopt d that 
attitude because they considered it to be thair 
duty to.do so in the interests of the country. 
But if further restri tions were to be put upon 
building after the war they must reconsider 
their position. He did not believe it would 
be possible to form any body : r to appoint any 
individual who, without inflicting great injus- 
tice, would have the power of saying that 
certain buildings should be allowed to be pro- 
ceeded with and that certain others should not. 
The matter was one that not only aficcted 
architects, but the community as a whole. 
They were hoping when the war was over to see 
a number of industries established in this 
country which, up to th: present, had been 
the monopoly of Germany. Those industries 
would require buildings and factories to accom- 
modate them, and it was important that those 
buildings should be erected with the least possible 
delay after peace had been arranged. There 
were also many buildings being erected for 
municipalities and othr public bodis, on 
which work had been stepped, and such build- 
ings ought to be got on with at the earliest 
possible moment. It was hinted that the 
main problem in connection with building after 
the war would be the provision cf houses for the 
working classes. He would be sorry to deny 
that the accommodation in that respect in 
some parts of the country was wocfully 
deficient, but it was no use planning a large 
scheme of housing, if restrictions were to be 
put upon the erection of factories which weuld 
give the people employment. 

Mr. Northover, Acting Secretary, read letters 
from Mr. Harry Gill, President of the Notts 
and Derby Architectural Association, Mr, W. K. 
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Gleab>, Mr. Robert J . Wilson (Aberdeen Society) 
and Mr. Alan Pimm (Devon and Excter Society) 
strongly supporting the resolution. Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse wrote that while he was in sym- 
pathy with the motives which prompted Mr. 
Wills’ motion he thought it would be a mis- 
taken policy on the part of the Institute to 
express its strong objection to the continuance 
ut any system of control over building after 
the war. He hop d th.t if any resolution was 
passed it might be on the lin:s of strengthening 
the deliberations of th-ir own executive rather 
than a frontal attack on the Government. 

« The President said that at the present time 
they had sitting at the Institute a conference 
composed of archit cts, surveyors and builders, 
and one of the suggestions for them to consider 
was that of control of the building trade after 
the war. ; ? 4 

Mr. Mark Judge, who had given notice of an 
amendment to the resolution, said his position 
was that he agreed with every word that Mr. 
Wills had said, but he could not agree to the 
wording of the motion; it was far too wide. 
He believed that what Mr. Wills wanted the 
Institute to affirm was that they objected to 
a continuance after the war of the present 
restrictions, which had been imposed as a war 
measure, * cs 

Mr. Wills said that was his idea, and if it 
would meet the objection of Mr. Judge he would 
alter the latter part of the resclution to read, 
‘“* to the continuance of the present war restric- 
tions over building after the signature of peace.” 

Mr. Mark Judge said that in that form he 
could heartily support the motion and he would 
not move any amendment. 

Mr. W. Woodward, speaking in support of the 
motion, said he thought they all agreed that it 
was only expedient that the Government should 
have control of building during the progress of 
the war, but it was net right that that control 
should exist in normal tim 8. He gathered that 
it was the intention of the authorities to set up, 
or they were being urged to «t up, an entircly 
new department in connection with the erection 
of working class dwellings. That would 
probably lead to the standardisation of plans 
and would be fatal to the proper execution of 
cottages in different parts of the Kingdom, 
where the materials appertaining to the aifferent 
localitivs would fail to be taken into account. 
In his opinion private enterprise would dc all 
that was necessary to provide working class 
dwellings and he would be very scrry if the 
Institute wa: to be any party to the formation 
of any Government Department which should 
have under its control the building of half a 
million houses partly assisted by public grants. 
The idea was to build ccttages for what were 
termed th: working classes, at the expense of 
th» upper and middle classes, and let them at 
uneconomic rents. He strongly supported the 
object which Mr. Wills had in view, and he 
hoped that they would send a strong protest to 
the Government against the continuance of the 
present restrictions. 

Professor Adshead said he was strongly op- 
pes dt» the res lution. Mr. Wills had reterred 
to the qu *stion of working class housing after the 
war, and there could be no doubt that that 
question was really at the root of the matter. 
It struck him that the Institute was not com- 
petent to decide as to whether houses were 
wanted or nut. He thought it was generally 
recognised that some hali-million working class 
cottages would be wanted after the war, and 
that about 75,000 hous-s had been built annually 
prior to the war, of which about 95 per cent. 
were put up by private ent-rprise. It was also 
well known that when there had been a shortage 
of houses owing to a rise in the cost of materials 
the houses had been crowded and the rents had 
nt ris-‘n proportionatcly with the cost of the 
mate ials. There would be an abnorn.al con- 
dition of things prevailing after the war. and 
some extraordinary m‘thcd would have to be 
adopted for coping with it. It seemed to him 
quite reusonable that the Government should 
assist in provid ng houses for the workers but 
even sv they woula never be abl. to build all the 
houses that would be req iired. There would be 
plenty of room for the private owner to com- 
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p2te—he could always become a contractor. 
He believed that in these projected municipal 
housing schemes the archit<«ct would have a 
larger share than ever before. and he himself had 
recently been called in by two local authorities 
to ass.st them. He thcught they would be 
making a great mistake if they allowed it to go 
forth that it was the opinion of the Institute 
that architects would not be called in to assist 
in this work. fea 

Mr. Wills remarked that the question of 
housing came in in this way. The Government 
considered a very big housing programme 
necessary and they thought that unless other 
forms of building were restricted there would not 
be enough materials or labour to go round. 
Therefore they said—let us impos? restrictions 
on ordinary building in order that housing may 
not be checked. is me 

Mr. W. H. White supported the motion, and 
said that if they wanted to encourage people 
after the war to put their money into bricks and 
mortar they must not have a continuance of 
the prescnt restrictions on building, nor must 
they discourage private enterprise by putting 
the work in the hands of a Government 
department. 

Mr. Hubbard remarked that if the Govern- 
ment were to embark on the provision of 
working-class dwellings, and l-t them at rents 
which did not pay, a stop would be put to every 
scrap of private enterprise. 

Mr. Cresswell, while supporting the resolution, 
said he did not think it went far 2nough. He 
would like to see the Institute frame a manifesto 
for presentation to the Government dealing not 
only with the question referred to by Mr. Wills, 
but with many other important matters. 

Mr. Niven said he quite agreed that it would 
be wrong for the Government to put one class 
of building in front of another at the conclusion 
of the war. They should let matters assume 
their normal state as soon as possible. 

Mr. Bernard Dicksee said the position was that 
the Gcvernment had found it necessary to 
imp“se restrictions on the building trade during 
the war, and those restrictions had affected 
archit*cts and builders more than any other 
trade or profession had been affected. They had 
submitted to the restrictions without cowplaint, 
because they were necessary to help towards 
winning the war. When the war was won there 
was absolutely nc necessity to continue the 
restrictions, and the Institute should make that 
position clear to the Government. 

Mr. H. V. Lanchester, speaking against the 
resolution, said that while he hop-d at the proper 
time the Institute would be able to enforce its 
views as to what was the proper course to pursue 
in regard to the various complicated svluticns 
that would have to be fcund after the war, he 
strongly deprecated their passing any resolvtion 
which would tie their hands in any representa- 
tions they might make te the Government. 

Mr. C. T. Ruthen said that, coming from 
South Wal-s, he felt certain that they would 
never gt the trade back in that country unless 
they housed the workman properly. In his 
opinion housing after the war must be put before 
everything, and he was afraid that unless this 
question was handled very carefully, in some of 
the working-: lass areas there would be industrial 
revolution. 

Mec. Wigglesworth remarked that he was afraid 
there must be some sort of Government control 
over building after the war, however much they 
disliked it. 

Sir Aston Webb said he was greatly interested 
in the question raised by Mr. Wills, and he 
thought it was imperative that the Institute 
shoula take a lead in the matter, and l-t the 
world know its views thereon. For three and 
a-half years architects had suffered greatly and 
willingly on account of the great cost af building, 
which had practically put a stop to their work ; 
but when the reason fur that sacrifice had gone, 
he did not think they were prepared to continue 
to suffer in the future in the same way. The 
point was a very simple one, and it was-—were 
they going to have restrictions on building after 
the war, the same as they had now? There were 
rumours that the restrictions to be imposed 
would be of very serious importance. That made 
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them nervous and irritable, and they wanted to 
find out the real position ; and it was of the first 
importance that the building trade should know 
what was in the mind of the Government in 
reference to that matter as soon as might be. 
They admitted there n.ust be some control, but 
they wanted to know how far it was absolutely 
necessary to carry that out. They wanted to 
let the Government know that in their c pinion 
to continue the present restrictions would be 
unjust, not only to architects and builders, but 
tu the public, for there were a large number of 
commercial firms who were wanting to extend 
their factories, &ec., soon after peace. 

Mr. J. 8S. Gibson remarked that the point 
they needed to impress upon the Government 
was that during the war they as architects 
and their clients had suffered restrictions on 
buildings of necessity, but that they were 
determined to have those restrictions removed 
the moment peace was declared. 

Mr. Arthur Keen said it had been assumed 
that the Government intended to continue the 
present restricticns on building after the war, 
in order to provid: houses for the working 
classes. He thought it would be better if they 
first ascertain-d definitely whether or not such 
was the intention of the Government before 
they passed any resolution on the subject. 

Mr. Wills said that when an official of the 
Ministry of Reccnstruction, in conversation 
at his own office, pre-supposed that a state of 
control over buildings would be continued after 
the war, he thought they might take it that 
it was pretty generally understood that such a 
restriction was in the mind of the Government. 
There were many more restrictions in the 
minds of the Government than the country was 
generally aware of. He was speaking definitely 
and with good authority when he told them 
that recently a small meeting was held at 
which it was suggested that the Government 
should consider the advisability of placing not 
only the building trade but other trades of the 
country under control after the war. Assuming, 
however, that his information was not abso- 
lutely correct, the Government eculd say to 
them that there was no ground for their fears. 

The President remarked that he felt some- 
v hat diffident in sa, ing anything on the questicn 
because he happened tu be engaged in consid: ring 
the question. He entire y agreed with every- 
thing that had been sai:1 as to the obiections 
to continuing the present restricti.ns after the 
war, but the difficulty he felt was that at the 
present time nobody knew what was going to 
be the position in regard to labour and materials 
at the conclusion of peace. The Government, 
therefore, to a great extent was working in the 
dark, and they were trying to provide for 
contingencies. That being so, he did not 
think that the Institute ought to commit 
its.lf to such a definite resolution. Speaking as 
an ordinary member and not 2s Presidcnt, he 
would have felt more comfortable if the resolu- 
tion were tc read that they should take steps 
to represent to the Government that the present 
restrictions on building should be entirely 
removed at the earlicvst possible moment after 
the conclusion of peace. He assumed that 
if the resolution was carried , Mr. Wills and 
his supporters meant that it should go to 
the Conference which was now sitting on the 
subject. 

Mr. Woodward said he thought it should be 
made perfectly clear that although they agreed 
that the resolution should go to the Conference 
referred to by the President, the idea was that 
ultimately it should go to the Government as 
a resolution of the Institute. 

Mr. A. Crow proposd the resolution in the 
form suggested by the President as an amend- 
ment. This was seconded by Professor Adshead, 
but on being put to the vote was lost by 20 to 8. 
The Presid-nt then put Mr. Wills’ resolution 
in the following form :— 

That in view of the important interests 
involved, this Institute shc uld, in conjunction 
with other bodi.s, take steps to represent to 
the Government the serious objections to the 
continuance after the declaration of peace 
of the present war restrictions on building ; 

and it was carried by 25 votes to 2. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Deceased Architect’s Estate. 


The will of the late Mr. Hippolyte Jean Blanc, 
Academician, Royal Scottish Academy of 
Painting, Sculpture and Architecture, J.P. for 
Edinburgh, has just been proved. He left 
personal estate cf the value of £12,061. 





St. Augustine, Rimini. 


It is stated in the Times that in the ancient 
Church of St. Augustine, at Rimini, the discovery 
has been made of some important frescoes of the 
14th century of the school of Giotto. One of 
these contains a new and very beautiful portrait 
of Dente. 


School of Civic Design, Manchester. 


The architectural department of Manchester 
University, which is under the joint control of 
the University, the Manchester Education 
Committee, and the Manchester Socicty of 
Architects, is endeavouring to stimulate public 
inter: st in the subject of town planning, and 
with this ohject a School of Civic Design is 
being set up at the University. 


The Society of Architects. 
Major T. Stewart Inglis, R.F.A., a member 
Council of ‘the Soci ty of Architects, 
has been appointed a Companion of the Dis- 
tinguished Service Order, as a reward fer 
aistinguished service in the field. 

Mr. T. Stanl-y Beach, a student of the 
Socicty and a lieutenant in the Royal Engineers, 
who was recently wounded. has been mentioned 
in Sir Douglas Haig’s dispatch. \. ,. , 


The Palace of La Granja : The Chapel. 
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British Industries Fairs, 1918. 


As it is possible that the new accommodation 
for the British Industries Fair (Glasgow), 1918, 
may not he entirely completed by February?25, 
and as it is of great importance that the British 
Industries Fairs in London and Glasgow shc uld 
be held simultaneously, the Beard of Trade 
have decided to postpone the opening of both 
fairs for two weeks. Accordingly, the period 
for which the British Industries Fairs in London 
and Glasgow will be open will be March 11 to 
March 22. 


Originality in Art. 


Colonel Sir Thomas Holdich, speaking at 
the 29th annual mecting of the Royal Drawing 
Socicty at the Guildhall (at which Mr. T. R. 
Ablett, direct r of the society, read a paper 
on “ Individuality in Art’) said that originality 
was even more important than individuality. 
He remembered a boy who, in sketching an 
organ-grinder with his organ, tried to depict the 
notes coming from the instrument. That boy 
was subsequently trained in a school of the 
period with such effect that his originality 
was destroyed. 


**A Tkousand and One Uses for Gas.”’ 


The third of the special “ Industria] Effici- 
ency Numbers” of A Thousand and One Uses 
for Gas (published monthly by the British 
Commercial Gas Association, of 47, Victoria- 
street, Westminster, S.W. }) deals largely with 
the canteen as a factor in increasing output 
and maintaining efficiency, and gives ample 
evidence in support of the statement of the 
Health of Munition Workers’ Committee that 
for such canteens, “ Where gas in sufficient 
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(See page 38.) 
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quantity is available, gas ccoking is usually 
preferred on account of cleanliness, efficiency, 
and saving of labour.” A very important 
section of this issue discusses the value of the 
by-products of gas manufacture from the 
national point of view, and deplores the fact 
that less than one-fifth of the coal extracted 
from our by no means inexhaustible mines is 
treated for the reccvery of these substances 
precious in war and peace alike. 


Australian Town Planning Conference and 
Exhibition. 

Mr. G. Culpin, Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association, London, has received the 
following letter :—- 

“ Str,—The first Australian Town Planning 
Conference and Exhibition, comprising some 
290 delegates, presided over by the Hon. J. D. 
Fitzgerald, M.L.C. (Minister for Local Govern- 
ment and Public Health N.S.W.), sitting in 
session in Adelaide frcm October 17th—24th, 
1917, and representing an influential gathering 
of representatives of Government dcpartments, 
local authorities, professional bodics and others 
assembled from the States of the Commonwealth 
of Australia, unanimously passed a resolution 
as follows _— 

“*That the Australian Town Planning 
Conference and Exhibition place on record 
its thanks to the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association of Great Britain for its 
splendid achievement in arranging for the 
Australasian Town Planning Tour, 1914-15.’ 
“ This resolution may be taken as voicing 

the feclings and appreciation of one of the most 
influential gatherings associated with town 
and city government held in Australia, some 


of the delegates to which travelled over 
3,000 miles. 
“ (Signed) CHARLES C. READE#, 


Hon. Organising Director. 
Government T'own Planner.” 


The Government and Museums. 


At a special meeting of the Council of the 
British Academy, the following resolution was 
passed :-— 

«‘ The British Academy desires to represent to 
His Majesty’s Government the irreparable 
injury that would be done to the interests 
of learning and humane studies by any serious 
damage to the pric less collections in the 
British Museum, and the slur which would be 
cast on the good name of the country by action 
which will be taken as implying indifference 
to those collections and to the civilization 
they represent. To remove any considerable 
portion of the collections, except with the 
utmost care and the expenditure of many 
months of skilled labour, is impossibl > without 
the certainty of injury; and to house a large 
combatant department in the midst of the 
collections themselves involves a great increase 
in the risk of accident and fire, quite apart 
from the danger of air attack from hostile air- 
craft, which would obviously be much increased. 
The Academy earnestly app:als to His Majesty's 
Government not to sanction actiun which 
would discredit this country in the eyes of the 
civilized world.” 


Mr. C. E. Keyser, President of the British 
Arche logical Association, at the last monthly 
mecting of the Association, said that, allowing 
for the difficulties which there might be in 
finding premises for all the numerous Govern- 
ment Departments which the war had rendered 
neccssary in London, he thought that it ought 
not to have been necessary to go to the British 
Muscum and place our splendid national collec- 
tion in danger. A terrible risk would be run 
if the collecticn had to be moved and it would 
take years for it to be put together again. 
A resolution was adopted protesting against the 
proposed employment of any of the buildings 
occupied by the British Museum for any other 
purpose than that to which they had been 
devoted. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Chelsea Parish Church. 
E compiete the series of illustrations 
we recently gave of the Parish 
Church of Chelsea, which is one 
of the mcst interesting buildings in or near 
London and forms a treasure house for the 
student cf historic style. 


The Painter-Stainers’ Company. 

Four of our inset illustrations are given up 
to views of the Painter-Stainers’ Hall, and an 
article and further illustrations will be found on 
p. 39, 





The Palace of La Granja. 


A serious fire has cccurred in the Royal 
Palace of La Granja, which is perhaps the most 
beautiful of the many beautiful palaces of the 
King of Spain. It deserves indved to be so 
described not merely for the building itself, nor 
for its contents—which are said to have cost 
King Philip V when he built and adorned it the 
sum of at least 45,000,000 pesetas—but for the 
extraordinary beauty of its situation. 

The Palace of San Ildefonso, better known as 
La Granja (“ the grange”’ or farmhouse) is 
about seven miles by road from Segovia, and 
surrounded by lovely woods which extend for 
miles, with abundance of water which fills its 
twenty-six fountains. Situated in the midst of 
the great arid Castilian plain, which extends 
from Burgos in the north as far as Toledo, this 
was really an oasis of fresh green beauty in 
which King Philip built his pleasure-house, 
taking their cloister from the Segovian monks 
of El Perral. The style of the building—a 
structure rectangular in form, and of two 
stories—is essentially French, influenced by the 
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The Palace of La Granja. 


splendours of Versailles, with numerous 
windows facing on the gardens. On the ground 
floor is the famous Gallery of Statues, on the 
floor above the Official Gallery (Galeria Oficial), 
used for receptions and councils of Min’sters. 
The style of the later French monarchy, of 
Louis XIV, the Regency, and Louis XV appears 
in the furniture of these rooms, and even the 
Empire is represented, especially in the upper 
floor. ‘ 

For this palace has witnessed many scenes of 
import to Spanish history since Philip V 
secluded himself here to indulge his f+cling of 
religious melancholy, of the vanity of earthly 
grandeur. Here Charles IIT planned vainly to 
wrest Gibraltar from England; here the 
notorious Godoy, Prince of the Peace, signed that 
weak treaty which placed Spain at Napoleon’s 
mercy; here King Ferdinand VII took the 
fatal step, under Queen Cristina’s influence, 
which led to the Carlist division. 

Fhe collection of pictures—many of which 
were obtained from Italy, about 1735, by Queen 
Isabella Farnese, through the painter Pittoni— 
was a very fine one, but the best of them went to 
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The Palace of La Granja. 


the Prado Museum; many of the statues on th 
lower floor went there also in 1829, but we sf 

found some most interesting antiyues remaining 
when we visited this palace. 

But the great beauty of La Granja is, afte 
all, its gardens. Their somewhat preci 
design, with box avenues, mazes, marble vage 
and statues and flower beds, contrasts with 
wild beauty of the woods beyond, which fo 
a wonderful background to the brilliant hues 
the flowers and the gleaming waters of the many 
fountains. 

It is reported that the tapestries and many 
the art treasure@—cspecially those with 
furniture in the throne room on the upj 
floor—have been saved from the fire of 
week. A regiment of soldiers from Valladé 
arrived in time to assist in combating 
flames; but the firemen sent out from Madm 
were not able to reach La Granja owing to 
present snowed-up condition of the Castill 
railways. Promptitude and punctuality 
never striking features of the Spanish railw 
system, but on this occasion the delay seems 
have been excusable. 
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From a Drawing in the Crace Collection. 
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both an art and a craft and in earlier 


’ | SHE Painter-Stainers’ Company represents 


times, when decoration hardly existed 

ept as an adjunct of building, and wher the 
sel p’cture was unknown, th» sharp differentia- 
ion which is now in use did not exist. 
nong the earliest references to the art in the 
ty records is one of the year 1284, when 
‘icholas Bacun, painter, acknowledged himself 
und to Hugh Motun in the sum of twenty 
hillings for cinople, vermilun, canevas, vernis 
nd verdigris, half of the amount to be paid 
the Feast of St. Bartholomew, and the 
omainder at the Feast of St. Michael, proving 
that varnish was then used for pxinting. In 
\iley’s Memorial, a quotation is made from the 
Liber Horn, temp. Edward IT, as to “ Rules as to 
painting old and rfew saddles: It is provided 
that no one put any but good and pure colours 
on gold and silver; that is to say, good 
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cyneple, good green, good vermilion, or other 
colours tempered with oil, and not brasil (a 
coarse red) or indigo or Boldas or any bad 
colour.” The Painters, Joiners, and Loriners 
had difficulties with the Sadlers over questions 
affecting the four crafts, which were settled by 
agreement in 1327. thus proving them to have 
been organized bodies of influence and standing 
at that time. 

In 1467, the Court of Aldermen sanctioned 
bye-laws for the craft, authorising them to 
elect two wardens with at least six others to 
assist them, and giving them the right to 
ass2mble in the City. Any member refusing 
to appear when summoned was to forfeit one 
pound of wax, half of which was to be used for 
lighting the Guildhall chapel, and half to ths 
light of St. Luke. The materials to be used in 
church work and for sign painting are specified. 
Two years later they contributed 20 men to 
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the City watch, the Stainers being represented 
by fourteen. 

Among the guilds stated to be present 
at the funeral of Henry VII, the Stainers are 
not mentioned, and in 1501 the first municipal 
references to tha Painter-Stainers occur, the 
amalgamation of the two bodies resulting from 
a petition which was presented to the Mayon 
and Aldermen on the 19th October, 1501. 

At that time a painting on wood was des- 
cribed as “a table” (French tableau), and one 
on canvas as a stained cloth. The Steynours 
were a body of coeval antiquity with the Peyn- 
tours, but do not appear to have ever received 
a charter of incorporation. The two companies 
stated that, whereas the two crafts wer? separate 
and communications had passed between them 
they prayed that ‘ for the reformation of the 
two crafts, and to secure porpetual amity, 
concord, and unity between them : 
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it may be authorised and established from this 
time forward that tho said two crafts of Peyn- 
tours and Stcynours may be knyt, joyn:d and 
unyd to giders as one body, one craft and 
ons fellowship . . . . to bereputed, taken 
and called by the name of Peynter-Steynours.” 

The agreement was one between two bodies 
of almost equal standing, as the Master and 
Wardens wer to be alternately chosen from 
each craft in turn, and the united craft was to 
have one hall, one box, cne barge and one light 
and in all assemblies go together as one. The 
petition was stated by the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen as being ‘‘ well understocd,” ard its 
eonte.ts ‘‘ good and honest and agreeable to 
reason, nor is there any record of any dis- 
agreement subsequently arising between the 
conjoined crafts. 

Arms were granted by Thomas Holme 
Clarencieux in 1486 to the_Painters’ Company, 
as follows :— 

‘The Feld Asure a Chevron betwene thre 
ffenyx in his propre nature and Coloure set with 
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a wrethe gold and gowles the mantell asure 
furred with ermyn”’ 

The arms of the united companies were con- 
firmed by Thomas B:2nolt Clarencieux in 1530, 
and are as follows :— 

‘* Quarterly first and fourth azure three escut- 
cheons argent, second and third azure a chevron 
between three phoenix heads erased or. Crest a 
phoenix close or, in flames proper. Supporters; 
Iwo leopards argent spottes spotted with various 
colours ducally crowned collared and chained or. 
Motto Amor et Obedientia.” 


A petition was presented to Queer Elizabeth 
in 1575, stating that the competition of persons 
who had not been apprenticed to the craft, but 
whose productions found purchasers, occasioned 
the decay of the craft and of its proper ex- 
ponents, and in 1581 a charter was granted to 
‘«'The Master, Wardens and Commonalty of the 
Freemen of the Art and Mistery of Painters, 
commonly called Painter Stainers, within the 
City of London and the suburbs and liberties 
thereof.” . This charter, which has a portrait of 
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the Queen as an initial ornament, is in the Com- 
pany’s possession. A supplementary deed, 
entitled “ The Book of Ordynnances of the 
Peynter-Steyners,” was signed by the two Lords 
Justices with their arms, and to this Lord 
Burleigh’s signature is affixed. 

The by -laws made it clear that the powers 

sought by the Company were very necessary 
for the welfare of the art, which had suffered, not 
only by the want of skill of the inexperienced in 
the mechanical and craft. side of the art, but als« 
by th» incompetence of those who painted por- 
traits and landscapes. Stow stated that persors 
who had not learned the business undertook to 
pairt portraits of the Queen and nobility, which 
seemed fair at first sight, but would not bear 
examination, a criticism which applied botk t 
the skill of the painters and the quality of th: 
materials they used. 
> The scope of the craft, including as it did th: 
decoration of dwellings and every branch of th: 
artist’s profession, was an unusually wid? one, 
the Company forming for a long term of years 
the highest authority on art in the country, and 
including within its ranks the most prominent 
painters, exercising, in addition to the rights of 
selection possessed by the Royal Academy sub- 
sequently, the powers of control, search and 
punishment which rendered the mediaeval craft 
guilds so important a feature in the life cf our 
forefathers. The by-laws ordain “that no 
person or persons whatsoever, Englishman ot 
stranger, denizen or not denizen, freeman or 
foreigner, shall at any time hereafter lawfully 
scrap>, lay or work anything to be sold with 
varnish upon any wood, stone, paper, parch- 
ment or vellum that is grounded first with any 
kind of commixture appertaining to the art. 
scierce or mistery of painting or staining, or with 
or upon any kind cf colour or colours, oil, size, 
gum, glue, or any such like thing commonly) 
used in the art cr mistery”’ without being 
admitted to the freedom of the Company. 
+ The necessity of stringent regulation was 
necessarily far greater in tims when every 
painter had to select and mix his colours, and 
when the durability of his work depended on an 
intimate knowledg- of th: materials he used. It 
will be remembered that Turner was very 
ignorant or careless ia this particular, which has 
materially affected tne perma..ent value of many 
of his pictures. 

In the seventh provisioa it is stated— 

‘* Ttem it is ordained and constituted forasmuch 
as the true workmanship and knowledge of the 
said art and mistery of painting and staining 
cannot be obtained, or the exercise therecf be 
had, without many years and great diligence, 
and that notwithstanding, many unskilful and 
unable persons in that science do intrude, usurp, 
and unlawfully presume to use, exercise and 
occupy the same art and mistery, and having no 
sufficient skill do enterprise to portrait, counter 
feit shadow and paint the pictures, proportions, 
ensigns, and arms and divers other great feats o! 
workmanship, as well of the kings and queens 
predecessors and ancestors of the Queen's most 
excellent Majesty, as of her Highness, as also 
of divers and many noble honourable and 
worshipful personages and persons to the 
great slander and reproach of the whole Com 
pany aforesaid. . That therefore no person 
or persons before rehearsed within the said 
Cities, suburbs or four mile compass, shall o1 
lawfully may occupy, use or exercise the said 
art science or mistery unless he or they 
be free of the said art, or have been apprentice 
thereunto by the space of seven years at the least 
or more namely with a painter-stainer, or hath 
heretofore occupied the said science according 
to the statute of the fifth year of the Queen’s 
Majesty’s reign.” 

The records of the searches carried out by th: 
Company make it clear that they rigorously 
exercised their powers to promote a high standard 
of achievement. 

In 1623 one John Pryce was presented t 


the Master and Wardens by the searchers 


‘ about a syne, that. as he saith, his man did 
contrary to his appointment and that it is not 
done reasonable.” He was to take it down 
and have it “mended” before the next 
quarterly day or else pay a fine. 

In 1632 a coach was found painted by a Mr. 
Barrows, which was “ very defective,” and at 
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the seme place “a syne of the uricorn—very 
ill done —we cannot yet know by whom.” 

One Sherman, a bookseller, by the Town 
Ditch, wh»: is not a pairter, maketh defective 
work, which is commonly scld, at many book- 
sellers’ shops about the City. 

In 1673 a minute records that the “ painter of 
Joseph and Pottifer’s wife and the Foure 
Elements be fined £3 6s. 8d. for such bad work.” 

The Company were also appealed to to decide 
the value of artistic work. In 1631 the Lord 
Cham)erlain requested them to make a true 
valuation of work done in “ painting, trymming 
and gilding” the barges of the King and Queen, 
and tli Compary assessed the amvunts which 
should be paid. 

The recognition given to the Company as 
representing painting in all its branches must 
have been of enormous value to the cause of art 
asa whole, since it prevented the relegation of 
lesser decorative work to unfit and untrained 
hands--a modern practice which has tended to 
the vulgarisation of forms of art, a higher 
standard in which would have great educative 


influence among the people, which is now 
lacking. Nor could such regulation be con- 


sidered, like many of the restrictions of the 
other crafts,as tending to a monopvly injurious 
to trading interests; but the powers possessed 
by the Painter-Stainers, though never formally 
repealed, are not now - xercised 

The Patren Saint of the craft is St. Luke, to 
whom tradition attributes some skill in painting ; 
and from the fact that the fines mentioned in 
the by laws of 1467 went towards he main- 
tenance of a light in the Guildhall Chapel, it has 
been assumed that the Painters first settled in 
that locality, but the established records are 
all connected with the site which their Hall 
now occupies in Little Trinity-lane. 

The old Hall before the Fire was originally 
the private residence of Sir John Browne, 
Sergear t-Painteor to Henry VIII, but very little 
information is known about it. It was used 
by the Committee for the Relief of the Sick 
and \Vounded in the War between the ycars 
1664-5, and was destroyed in the Fire of 1666. 
Two years later, Mr. Luck, a bricklayer, and 
Mr. cll, a carpenter, attended before a com- 


mittee with tenders for the work of their 
respective trades. The Company’s plate was 
mortcag d to raise further funds for building, 
which was completed in 1669. Like many of 


the other Halls, it was let for other purposes— 
& congregation of German Protestants paying 
£24 a year for its use twice on Sundays ana on 
every holiday. It has been recently enlarged 


. 


The Painted Chamber. 
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and re-deccrated by the Surveyor, Mr. Searles- 
Wood, who has carefully preserved its historic 
character. The entrance hall and staircase are 
pleasant features, and the large court room on 
the ground floor with its columns forms an 
admirable meeting room. The hall over, 
forms a main room, with an annexe divided 
off by columns, and is cignified ana simple in 
effect. The unique Paint: d chamber on the first 
floor and some offices complete the accom- 
modation provided in the building, which 
possesses a quiet, domestic character which is 
very pleasing and which has been carefully 
preserved with quict good taste—the building 
being devoid of the incongruous adjuncts and 
later additions which have spoiled so much of 
the effect of work of the past. The only 
feature externally is the pleasant wooden door- 
way surmounted by a broken pediment in the 
centre of which is placed an escutcheon with 
the Company’s arms. 

Tke Company has for many years numbered 
among its ranks : otable artists, who have 
always considered its membership as an honour 
and distinction, although it no longer exercises 
its form_rfunctions, which have been so valuable 
in the past. ‘The Painter Stain-rs have been 
pioneers in the cause of modern technical educa- 
tion, and as long ago as 1858 held an exhibition 
of works in decorative art; for the best work sub- 
mitted, medals and other rewards, including the 
freedom of the Company, were given. Travelling 
scholarships to Italy are also awarded ; and in 
conjunction with the Carpenters’, Joiners’, 
Masons’, Plasterers’ and Plumbers’ Companies, 
th y take part in affording craft educatic nal 
facilities in the Trades Training Schools at 
Great Titchfield-street. 

The Painter-Stainers also administer some 
important charities, the chief of which is that 
founded under the will of John Stock, a livery- 
man of the Company, in 1781. The Company 
were made his residuary legatees, and now hold 
some £60,000 in Consols in trust, the interest of 
which provides pensions for aged blind people, 
decayed liverymen, poor painters and poor 
curates. Other bequests for charities have been 
given by Mrs. Jane Shank, Mrs. Dorothy Smitb, 
Mrs. Mary Grainger, Mrs. Francis Yeates, and 
Miss A. R. Syddall ; and in all some 200 persons 





are assisted. William Davidson Barnett, a 
bachelor and a member of the Company, 
who died in 1906, left the bulk of his 


property to the Company; but owing to 
some defects in the will, the moneys were 
diverted from the Company, but by a triendly 
settlement the Painter-Stainers have con- 
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siderably benefited, and for some years the 
Company have dined at the Hall on the testator’s 
birthday, in fulfilment of a wish expressed in 
his will. Such a bequest made within recent 
years is a proof that the Company inspires the 
affection and fraternal feeling among its members 
which have contributed so largely to the power 
and influence of the guilds during centuries 
of English history. The Company possess 
an unusually valuable ccllection of pictures, 
many of them of great value, which give addi- 
tional interest to one of the most interesting of 
the guilds of the ancient city of London; and 
though they no longer exercise the compulsory 
powers granted them by charters, they are yet 
in & position to exercise a very useful and 
beneficent influence in the cause of the decora- 
tive arts. 

*.* The following articles on the City Companies 
have already appeared in our pages :—the Mercers’, 
March 31,1916; the Grocers’, April 28; the Drapers’, 
May 12; the Goldsmiths’, June 9; the Skinners’, 
July 14; the Merchant Taylors’, August 4; the 
Haberdashers’, September 1 ; the Salters’, October 6 ; 
the lronmongers’, October 27; the Vintners’, 
December 8; the Clothworkers’, December 22; the 
Barbers’, January 26, 1917; the Dyers’, Feb. 16: the 
Brewers’, February 23; the Leathersellers’, March 
30; the Pewterers’, April 20; the Cutlers’, June 1; 
the Bakers’, June le; the Wax Chandlers’, June 29; 
the Tallow Chandlers’, August 10; the Butchers’, 
September 7; the Armourers’ and Brasiers’, Septem- 
ber 21; the Girdlers’, October 12; the Saddlers’, 
November 9; the Apothecaries’, December 7; the 
Carpenters will be given in February ; and the Fish- 
mongers’ at a later date. 


—_——_-—@—-—_____ 


MEETINGS. 
Fripay, January 11. 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents’ Institute.— 
Presidential Address by Mr. W. H. Wells. 3 p.m. 
Glasgow Royal Technical College.—Mr. Colin 
Sinclair, M.A., on “ Celtic Sculpturea Munu- 
ments in Scotland.” 8 p.m. 





Monpay, January 14. 
Incorporated Clerks of Works Association (at 
Carpenter's Hall, London Wall), at 6.45 p.m.— 
Mr W H. Bray on * Electrical Installations.” 
7.45 p.m. 
Surveyors’ 
5 p.m. 


Institution.—Ordinary meeting. 
TuEspDAyY, January 15. 

Illuminating Engineering Society (at the Royal 
Socicty of Arts).—Mr. L. Gaster on “ ‘len Years 
of Illuminating Engineering: its Lessons and 
Future Prospects.” 5 p.m. 

Incorporated Institute of British Decoraters.— 
Mr. Ivor Beaumont on“ Ravenna; Its Archi- 
tecture and Mosaics.” 6.30 p.m. 


o—~— Se -———- 


WAR HONOURS. 


The following appointments have been 
made tor services in connection with the war : 
As Knight Commander (K.B.E.). 
ARTHUR JOHN Dorman, Chairman of Messrs 
Dorman, Long & Co., of Middlesbrough. 


As Commanders (C.B.E.). 





Miss Lawrence AwLMaA-l'apemMA, Joint 
Founder of the Polish Relief Fund for Great 
Britain. 

FRANK Batners, M.V.O., Principal Architect, 
H.M. Office ot W wks. 

Harry Bett Measures, M.V.O., Director 
of Barrack Construction, War Office. 


HowARD ADDISON McFERRAN, Chief 
Engineer, H.M. Office of Works. 
ALBERT JOHN PrrcHer, Architect, First 


Class, H.M. Office of Works. 
As Members (M.B.E.). 
Proressor Percy Groom, D.Sc., Head of 
Section of Technical Dept. of Air Board. 
JamMES HarpMAN, Asst. Architect, War Office. 


Artaur WrturaAM HeasMan, Asst. Archi- 
tect, 2nd Cl., Office of Works. 

FREDERICK ALLEN LLEWELLYN, Asst. 
Architect, 2nd Cl. Office of Works. 

JoHn Deeste Micnetrt, Chief Archi- 
tectural Adviser, War Office. 

Joun Frerauson Mriitne, Asst. Architect. 


2nd CL, Office of Works. 
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Mr. Frederick Chancellor. 

The death occurred on the 3rd inst. at Belle- 
field, Chelmsford, cf Mr. Frederick Chancellor, 
J.P., F.R.1.B.A., as the result of a serious illnoss. 
Deceased was born on April 27t:, 1825, and was 
the son of the late Mr. John Chancellor. He 
was educated at a private school at Kingston- 
on-Thames, and afterwards at the London Uni- 
versity Colleg , subseyuently taking up the pro- 
fession of architect and surveyor. In 1864 he 
was elected as Associate of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and in 1870 a Fellow. In 
1854 he secured a seat on the Local Board 
of Health, the then governing body of Chelms- 
ford, and was made chairman of that body in 
188], holding that pcsition until 1888, when the 
Board ceased to exist, Chelmsford having 
obtained its charter of incorporaticn. H2 was 
made the first Maycr, and subkseyuently he held 
that office in 1894-5, 1895-6, 1896-7, 1901-2, 
1905-6, and 1906-7, and it was not until 
November Jast that he retired frem the munici- 
pality. The honcrary freedom of the berough 
was conferred upon him, and a scheme is now on 
foot te further recognise his services by estab- 
lishing scholarships, tenable either at the 
Chelmsford Grammar Schocl or the County High 
School for Girls, Chelmsford, to be known as the 
Frederic Chancellor Scholarships. Besides 
serving cn the Local Education Committee and 
as one of the governors of the two schools men- 
tioned above, deceased had been a member of the 
Essex Education Comn.ittee, and he also served 
on the Essix County Ccuncil. He signed the 
roll of Ch_Imsford Volunteers in 1859 and r-tired 
in 1892 with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Archeology was a subject of great interest to 
him, and he was one of the founders of the Essex 
Achaeological Socicty in 1852, and was elected 
President in 1908. He was the author of 
num: rous articles and papers on Essex churches 
and anci-nt buildings. From 1871 to 1892 he 
was the diceesan surveyor of St. Albans and 
hcnorary diocesan architect in 1859. In 1879 
he was clected Master of the Coachmakers and 
Coach and Harness- Makers’ Company of London. 





Sir William Lindley. 

Sir William Heerlein Lindley, who died at 
Putney recently fairly deserves (Says the 
Times) to be called an international engineer. 
His father, Walt_r Lindley, left his impress as an 
engineer cn many towns in Germany and - ther 
parts of the Continent. In particular, he stood 
to Hamburg in something like the same relation 
as Haussmann to Paris; and after taking a 
leading part in countering the great fire which 
took place in that city in 1842, he was entrusted 
with the construction of its sewerage, water 
and gas works, and with extcnsions to its port. 
Lat«r, he was responsible for various engineering 
works in many other Continental citics. The 
son, who was born in 1833 and was educated 
at schools in Blac'sheath, followed in his father’s 
footsteps. He began his professional career in 
1870 by acting as resident engincer for his 
father on the waterworks at Budap st; and in 
1873 he became engineer to the city of Frankfurt- 
on-Main, where for more than twenty years 
he was in charge of all branches of m: nicipal 
engineering and ot the port and the regulation 
of the Main. He was further concerned with 
electricity supply works at Elberfeld; with 
sewerage works at Elberfeld, Homburg, Mann- 
heimn, Wurzburg, Prague and Cracow ; and with 
water supply at Warsaw, Bukavest, Cracow and 
Baku. In 1912, he was appointed engincer-in- 
chicf for the design and execution of new water 
supply and drainage works at P:trograd, at an 
estimated cost of £10,000,000. But there were 
ditheultiis in the way of carrying out this 
scheme. Six months ago it was announced that 
he was to receive the freedom of the city of 
Baku in recognition of his services in designing 
and constructing the new water supply works, 
by which water is brought from a point in 
the Caucasus, about. 112 miles away. The 
regard in which h» was held in German engincvr- 
ing circles is shown by the fact that he acted 
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as President of the Engineering Standards 
Commission of the German Gas and Water- 
works Engineers, and also of the commission on 
stray electric currents from tramways. He 
became a member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers in 1878, and received a knighthood 
in 1911 on the greund of the services he had 
rendered to the Royal Commission on Canals 
and Waterways, for which he prepared elaborate 
reports on the waterways of Irance, Belgium 
and Germany, with notes on those cf Helland. 


OO 9 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Government Resiriction. 

Sir,—At a meeting of the R.1.B.A. on Monday 
last, Mr. Herbert W. Wills proposed a 
resolution, concurring with the subject of my 
l-tter, published in the Builder of November 
23. Officialism and Government restriction of 
building atter the war is one of the most serious 
problems facing architects. The admirable 
leader in the Buildér of December 14 is worthy 
of the most serious_ consideration by every 
member of the profession. 

After nearly three years’ investigation of 
Government works and negotiations with 
members of the Government and Ministry of 
Munitions, J realisc to the full the perils facing 
us, unlkss we energetically take immediate 
action to combat official control. 

I suggest that every allied society should 
forward the Secretary of the R.I.B.A., a letter 
to support Mr. Wills’ resolution and insist that 
we, as a body, shall have our rights considered 
by the authoritics, before it is too late. 

I am forwarding a copy of this letter to the 
Secretary of each allied socicty. 

WittuaM R. GLEAVE. 

Nottingham. 





The Father of Concrete. 


Stmr,—Mr. Joseph Tall, in a letter which 
appeared in the Builder of December 21—a 
continuation of some correspondence that 
originated with Mr. Kerner Greenwood—asks 
where and when I ¢rected my first’ concrete 
buildings, whom they were for, and whose patent 
appliances I used for the walls. 

I see no object in this inquiry, but if any 
satisfaction to Mr. Tall I reply that the build- 
ings comprised a number of cottages, a large 
block of farm buildings, and many other things 
in the agricultural village of Steeple Langfcrd— 
about eight miles from Salisbury—for the 
owner of the property (the late Lord Ashburton), 
and the wall appliances used were Mr. Charles 
Drake’s patent. The buildings were com- 
menced early in 1869, and I am informed that 
they are in as good condition now as when 
erected, so far as the walls are concerned, and 
that no outlay has been incurred in repairs or 
renewals at any time. The walls were re- 
inforced with iron hoop, and, as a result, no 
temperature cracks developed. 

Mr. Tall’s patent is dated 1865, and was 
for appliances for forming monolithic concrete 
walls. Mr. Tall published a pamphlet in 
connection with his appliances about 1869, 
which contains several errors. It is stated 
therein that the amount of materials reyuired 
for fifteen cubic yards of finished walling was 
seven yards cof the aggregate, seven yards of 
packing stones, and one yard of cement— 
whereas cement does not increase the measure- 
ment at all; and that sixteen bushels make a 
cubic yard instead of twenty-one. He did not 
allow for any shrinkage of the materials, whereas 
the loss is from nine to twelve per cent. 

An equal amount of packing stone and 
concrete in thin cottage walls is unreasonable— 
one-third or one-half of packing is as much as 
should be used, and even then great care sbould 
be exercised in its use. 

With Mr. Tall’s figures a cubic yard of 
concrete worked out ‘at about 6s. 6d., which, 
if doubled, or trebled, even at the present 
time, would make it a valuable asset in con- 
nection with the new housing schemes. 

THomas PoTrTer. 
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Practical Mathematics for Technical Studeny 
By Epwarp L. Bates and Freperig 
CHAaRLESWoRTH. (B. T. Batsford, Ltd. & 
net.) 

This is an excellent manual of practicg| 
mathematics for technical students and artisay 
who, starting with the knowledge which 4 
obtained at any elementary school, can pursy 
the study of mathematics up to the point gt 
which it becomes the necessary and indispeng. 
able tool of the engineer and scientific worker, 
The preface does not claim too much when it 
states that “ the book will be found to contaiy 
all the mathematics that the average technical 
student or practical man requires to enable hin 
to follow intlligently technical or scicntifig 
subjects which hve may have to study in connee. 
tion with his trade or profession.” The work i 
intended to cover a two or three years’ cours 
according to the capacity of the student. The 
practical application of the principl:s explained 
is a feature of the work which makes it mon 
interesting and separates it from the purely 
mathematical works which are commonly in use 
in schools and coll ges. The first section of the 
work is taken up with a short, well-writtep 
introduction to alg-bra—the shorthand method 
by which calculation is so infinit ly simplified~ 
and the use of squared paper graphs and other 
technical matters is well and clearly explained, 
while the hard and fast divisions betiyeen 
arithmetic, algebra and geomctry are eliminated 
in favour of « system which demonstrates that 
they are joint parts of mathematical science 
which should be used by the student as one or 
other method proves most practical and easy 
for a given purpose. When it is considered that 
the volume covers the intervening ground 
between vulgar and decimal fractions and the 
application of trigonometry, differentiation, 
integration and the use of Icgarithms, it will be 
seen that it will meet the needs of most ot thos 
who are nct specialising in pure mathematics. 
The book contains a number of exercises and 
tables of answers by means of which thos 
students who are teaching themselves can test 
their knowledge. 


Technology of Paint and Varnish Py A. 1. 
Lapin, M.S. 2nd ed. 1917. 473 pages 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Tus beck, the first edition of which will be 
known to many of our readers, has been ent irely 
revised and a good deal added to it in reference 
to paints as contrasted with varnishes. Having 
regard to the fact that the author is a past 
professor of chemistry, remarkable restraint 
is shown in the matter of introducing scicntifie 
data beyond the knowledge of the layman 
The work of a practical man, the information 
given is of a thoroughly useful character, and 
at the same time the book is cast in a very 
readable vein. 

Beginning with varnishes, we find three 
useful chapters on linseed oil, followed by an 
account of varnish manufacture and a short 
chapter on tung oil—a substance little used in 
this country. Driers, resin and spirit varnishea 
are next dealt with, and also pyrcxylin varnishes 
—while enamels and lacquers next claim 
discussion. The protection of metals by paint 
forms the subject of a chapter of 92 peges, 
wherein the author appears to take the rather 
unusual view that steel used in re-inforced 
concrete work should be painted. Creat 
stress is laid on the necessity for clean metal 
surfaces and good paint for satisfactory and 
eventually economical results. In discussing 
pipes, a full account of Dr. Angus Smith's 
process, so often specified by architects and so 
little understood by most people, is given. 
The final chapters are devoted to specific |inds 
of work—ship painting, carriage and house 
painting and furniture varnishing. The hook 
may be recommended both to the general 
reader interested in the subject and also 
the architect and enquirer and those whe 
work under their directions, 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


SCIENCE USEFUL FOR THE 
MASON. 


—HOW BUILDING STONES HAVE BEEN 
FORMED. 


€N ‘order really to understand stono it is 
necessary to have a knowledgo of the 
method of its formation and the histcry 
its origin. Such knowledge will be found 
» render intelligible many facts relative to its 
haviour and weathering properties, its occur- 
nee in different localities and other matters, 
ich, if only studied for each individual kind 
of stone, give information of a very incoherent 
ture ‘most laborious to acquire. In this 
cicle we shall confine our attention to the 
nation and occurrence of building stones 
nerally. At first sight it would appear that 
nes occur in the earth in an entirely haphazard 
nner. Sanastone, limestone and granite 
quarries are found in different districts without 
xivrelation to one another ; some are extensive, 
sme small, in some the stone is very constant 
aud in others changeable. How can the rela- 
(i ns of such stones be explained? The face of 
tie country is constantly changing, and a 
cess of wearing away and building up is 
ays in progress. In order to understand 


I 


_ owe i) 


1 se changes it is first necessary to appreciate 
that they are very slow, and that in our review of 
«one formation a thousand years are literally 
We believe that the earth was 


one day. 


existing land surface of the carth will be carried 
away into the sca in about five millicn years, 
which is a comparatively short time geologically 
speaking. What, then, becomes of all ‘this 
seaiment ? The answer to this question gives 
the explanation cf stone formaticn. In the 
still waters of the oceans and on a small scale in 
lakes and inland seas, this sediment is depesited 
as mud and silt in layers or beds, some very 
thick and constant in composition, others show. 

ing local variations with geographical and other 
changes on the earth, and as these layers 
increase in thickness they ar» subjected to the 
pressure of those above and become hardened 
ana consolidated. 

In time they actually fill up the water area 
into which this sediment is projected, in proof 
of which it is only necessary to look at the 
deltas formed by our great rivers, which stretch 
miles into the sea. Such recent deposits are 
not consolidated enough to yicld building stones, 
which, however, have been formed by the same 
process, and are now available on our land 
surfaces chiefly owing to another important 
factor not yet touched upon, namely, earth 
movement. The earth’s crust is in constant 
motion, and extremely slow processes of 
depression and upheaval are always in progress. 
That this is the case is proved by the encroach- 
ment and recession of the sea, which is often 
very marked within living memcry, as at 
Cromer and Blackpool respectively. This move- 
ment operating through long ages has turned 














ginally like the sun and gradually cooled to 

. sphere solid and celd, at least externally, and 
it is the external layer or crust with which we 
are alone concerned. Through this crust from 
time to time melted matter has brcken, some- 
times welling out of gaps, sometimes ejecced 
from volcanovs. Some building stones possess 
such an origin—basalt, for example—and oth:rs, 
like granite, have once been molten though they 
have nevcr actually flowed out on the earth’s 
Stones of this kind are distinguished 

by the absence cf regularities in their occurrence 
that is, they hav> nc bedding planes nor do 
they lie evenly on their surroundings in the 
earth, but, as would be expected, they are found 
breaking through other layers of material and 
irregular pockets and masses. Stones of the 
ranite type, however, form only a small part of 
ise used by the mason, and the origin of most 
other stones is entirely different. The basis of 
the theory for the formation of those other stones 
is the suppositicn that the formations of nature 
clicily acting through the instrumentality of 
ving water, expansion of water on freezing, 
wind, and plant and animal life, have always 
iaincd the same (though often Iccally more 

; werful) as we know them as the present time ; 
aud though these forces do nct make their effects 
uspicuous to the casual observer, they are 
hone the less very active. It is necessary to 
r-alise that the whole of the land is being slowly 
‘tittered away and carried inte the sea. Esti- 
ates based on the rate of flow of rivers and the 
iument contained in a given bulk of water have 
own that, assuming natural wearing pro- 
cosses Continue as at present, the whole of the 





~ irtace, 


land into sea and sea into land many times over, 
and has often becn accompanicd in the past by 
violent upheavals and d-prcssions, so that beds 
of stone, which are universally laid down in 
layers which were appreximatcly horizontal, 
are often found much tilted and even occasion- 
ally standing on end, or even, though only 
rarcly, actually overturned. Now, immediately 
a land surface makes its appearance above the 
sea it is at once attacked and wasted away by 
the ceascless forces of nature abcve referred to; 
hence we find that many beds of stone Which 
were originally continuous but bent into felds 
due to earth movement, and especially internal 
earth shrinkage on cooling, are worn away so 
that only a portion of them remains. By noting 
the direction of the slope of such beds, or what 
the geologist terms the “ dip,” it is possible to 
tell the direction and extent of the previously 
existing fold, and very often to connect the 
existence of similar beds in another part of the 
country, and even to predict the existence of 
such beds where they are not already exposed 
on the surface ¢r in quarries. Thus we find on 
either side of the Derbyshire limestone district 
east and west, beds of coal overlai¢ by grilstones, 
ana those again by sandstones, each group slop- 
ing to meet the other and clearly showing, as 
in Fig. 1, that at one time these beds were 
continuous, as indicated by the dotted lines in 
the figure. Actually, of course, the surface 
the country docs nut show the exposed layers 
of stone in the manner suggested in the figure, 
but is covered by soil and vegetation ; but this 
layer is seldom more than a few fect in thickness, 
and below, this all the different strata can be 





examined. We have concentrated our atten- 
tion on building stones, but all layers of water- 
borne material are similarly deposited. Thus 
we find clay, gravel, sand and many rocky 
beds unsuited for masons’ work similarly dis- 
tributed in layers, sometimes flat and covering 
wide districts, sometimes bent and worn 
away, exposing upturned edges, as in the above 
illustration, and somctimes, again, filling up 
great basins—ancient lakes—as, for example, 
the London clay, which is 600 feet thick in 
places and thins ovt all round to th> chalk and 
other beds which underlie it. A plan of the 
country denuded of sail and buildings gives 
the map of the geologist, which shows how all 
the great divisions of the earth’s crust are 
arranged at (or just below) its surface. These 
maps, like the plans of the architect, show 
varying amounts of detail depending upon 
their scale. Geclogical maps of England can 
be purchased now yuite ch aply, and though 
they do not show individual quarries nor 
building stones they form a most valuable 
indication, coupled with a list of strata, as to 
whereabouts in the country such stones are 
likely to occur. 
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Competitions, Contracts, &c. 


*.*I¢ must. be understood that the following 
paragraphs are printed as news, and not as 
advertisements ; and that while every endeavous 
is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be 
responsible for errors that may occur. 


BUILDING AND PAINTING. 

No DatTE.—Manchester.—ALTERATIONS.—For pro- 
posed alterations to premises at Denholme, belonging 
to the Co-operative Society. Names to the’Architect’s 
Department, Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., 





1, Balloon-street, Manchester. 
FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 
JANUARY 18.—London.— TABLES.—Supply to_ the 


Commissioners of His Majesty’s Works, «c., cf tables. 
Forms of the Controller of Supplies, H.M. Office of 
Works, &¢., King Charles-street, Westminster, London, 
a 

JANUARY 19.—Birmingham,—MATERIALS.-—-Supply 
to the Public Works Committee of builders’ materials 
for one year, ending March 31, 1919. Forms at the 
City Surveyor’s Office, Council House, Birmingham. 
Deposit, £1. 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 
JANUARY 11.—Manchester.—IRON, STEEL &C.— 
Supply to the Directors of the Manchester Ship Canal 
Co. of iron, steel, &c., during the six months ending 
July 31, 1918. Specifications, &e., at the Stores 
Department, Manchester Docks, Trafford-road, Salford. 
JANUARY 16.—Braintree—WaAtER MAIN.—The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of 16 tons 6 in. 
cast-iron water main. Particulars of Mr. H. H. 
Nankivell, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Braintree. 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WCRKS. 

JANUARY 14.—Durham.—Tar SprayIne.—Durham 
C.Cc. Works Committee invite Tenders for tar spraying 
on the main roads in the County of Durham during the 
year 1918. The area to be sprayed will be about 
500,000 super yards. Specifications, &c., of Mr. Alfred 
E. Brookes, County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Durham. 

JANUARY 31.--Otley.—ROAD MATERIALS.—Supply 
to the U.D.C. of road materials for the year ending 
March 31, 1919. Specifications, &c., from Mr. QO. 
Holmes, Surveyor to the Council. 


Eluction Sales. 


JANUARY 16.—London.—Messrs. J. T. Skelding & 
Co. will sell by auction the whole of a road contractor's 
plant and stock, including steam road roller, steam 
tractor, tar-spraying machine, «c., at the Depot, 
Sefton-streect, S.W. Anction offices, 48, Gresham- 
street, Guildhall, E.C. 2. 

JANUARY 17.—Luton.—Mesers. J. Cumberland & 
Sons will sell, without reserve, 160 timber trees. May 
be viewed before the sale. Catalogues of the 
auctioneers, Luton. 

* JANUARY 22.—London.—Messrs. Fuller, Horsey, 
Sons & Cassell will sell on the premises, Union Whart, 
Redhill-street, Regent’s Canal Basin, N.W., builder’s 
plant, including well-seasoned timberand hardwood, &c 
May be viewed by orders aud catalogues had of Messrs. 
laylor, Rowley & Lewis, 34 and 36, Gresham-street 
K.C., and of the Auctioneers, 133, High Holborn, 
WA. &. 

* JANUARY 23.—London.—Messrs. Toplis & Harding 
will sell at the London Commercial Sale Rooms a large 
quantity of electrical fittings and accessories, «c., 
glazed Minton tiles, &c., wall-paper and friezes, &c. 
Catalogues on application to the Auctioneers’ offices, 
27-28, Old Jewry, E.C. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN 


Wales. 


THE BUILDER. 


THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE following are the present rates of wages in the Building Trade in the principal towns of England and 
t must be understood that, while avery endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cunnot be respongibie 
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The Masons’ rate given is far bankers; fixers usually 4c. per hour extra. 


* War bonus of 2s. per week granted. tWar bonus of 3s. per week granted. ¢War bonus of 3s. 6d. per week granted. 


| War bonus of 63. per week granted. § 14d. per hour extra for men engaged on munition work. 


‘] 13d. per nour extra for men engaged on munition work. 


[ JANUARY 11,.1918. 


PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
AND OTHER WORKS.* 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the 
accuracy of the information given, but it may 
occasionally happen that, owing to building 
owners taking the responsibility of commencing 
work before plans are finally approved by the 
local authorities, ‘proposed '’ works, at the 
time of publication, have been actually com- 
menced. Abbreviations:—T.C. for Town 
Council; U-D.C. for Urban District Council : 
R.D.C. for Rural District Council ; 
Education Committee; L.G.B. 
Government Board; B.G. for Board of 
Guardians; L.C.C. for London County Council; 
B.C. for Borough Council; and P.C. for Parish 
Council. 


Bo.iton.—The borougi: engineer has been instructe: 
tojarrange for the construction of a line of pipes from 
a point in Weston-street, opposite Viking-street, 
along Weston-street and Manchester-road to the Jenny 
Beck culvert at an estimated ,cost of £2,300.—Altera- 
tions to the Theatre Royal and the Grand Theatre ar 
proposed.—Plans passed :—Alterations to shed, Morn- 
ington-road, for the Musgrave Spinning -Co., Ltd. : 
sanitary improvement, Albion Mills, Sidney-street, fo: 
J. Marsdem & Sons, Ltd.; motor garage and shed 
19, Grange-road, for Mr. W. Brimslow ; explosive store, 
Bradshaw Hall Colliery, for Messrs. S. Scowcroft & 
Sons ; extension to leather works, Back Bury-road 
for Messrs. Moses Yates & Sons. 

BRADFORD.—The Electricity Committee is proposin: 
to erect a new generating works on a site in the Eshol 
Estate, subject to an arrangement with the Sewag 
Committee, and the engineer has been instructed to 
prepare plans with a view to the same being put befor 
the L.G.B.—The Street and Improvements Committe 
have approved of the plans of dwelling houses proposed 
to be erected in substitution of those displaced o' 
about to be displaced in carrying out improvements in 
Victoria-road. 

CARNARVON.—Plans passed by T.C. :—Alterations, 
eee for the Welsh Housing Pioneer, 


CHELTENHAM.—A surface water drain is to be laid in 
Moorend Park-road at a cost of £235.—Plans passed :— 
Additions to Star Hotel, Regent-street, for the Chel- 
tenham Original Brewery Company. 

DEPTFORD.—Plans passed by B.C. :—Erection 0 
lavatory and mess room, Silwood-street, for th: 
Silwood Construction Company. 

HACKNEY.—The B.C. has received applications for 
permission to execute works as follows :—G. J. Money, 
to build and drain a one-story workroom on a part 0i 
the forecourt of 111, Dalston-lane ; also to build and 
drain three water-closets, and to execute works « 
drainage in connectior with existing buildings and 
premises; F. Bull, to build and drain a bathroom 
addition to 40, Oldhill-street ; W. and F. Yeowell, to 
execute works of drainage at the five dwelling-houses, 
12, 14, 16, 18, and 20, High-street, Homerton. 

LAMBETH.—Sanitary accommodation and _ petrol 
store, 196, Hercules-road, Mr. T. A. Powell, of Messrs 
Beck & Pollitzer. 

LEICESTER.—The Highway Committee since Jun 
last have approved plans for 170 additions and altera- 
tions, two new houses, twenty-four sheds, three shoy 
fronts, four warehouses, and three special buildings- 
206. They have also made a purchase of 254 squar 
yards of land ‘for the widening of Burley’s-lane. 

MANCHESTER.—Plans passed :—Additions to dwel 
ling house, 65, Palatine-road, Withington; coke stor 
to works, Briscoe-lane, Newton Heath; cloak room, 
works, Burnage-lane ; motor shed, Lloyd-road, Levens- 
hulme ; office and store to works, North-street, Open- 
shaw: conveniences to warehouse, Whitworth-street 
and Atwood-street ; offices, Spring-gardens, Fountain 
street, and West Mosley-street ; bakehouse to premises, 
Parrot-street, Clayton ; smithy to works, Wilson-street, 
Clayton ; three stores to works, Cycle-street and Wilson- 
street, Clayton; foundry to works, Clapham-street, 
Moston ; sulphur store to works, Bank-street, Clayton ; 
addition to mercurising shop to works, Monsall-road, 
Newton Heath ; singeing room to works, Heaton-park- 
road, Blackley.—The L.G.B. has sanctioned the borrov - 
ing of £11,800 for additional accommodation to be 
provided at Flm-street and Smithfield Cold Stores. 

NORTHAMPTON.—Plans approved :—Drainage for 
tannery, Houghton-road, for Messrs. J. Collier & Co., 
Ltd. ; new conveniences, No. 11, College-street, for 
Mr. Taylor ; alterations at factory, Victoria-street, for 
Messrs. F. Bostock, Ltd. ; dining-room, &c., at factory, 
Adnitt-road, for Messrs. J. Sears & Co., Ltd.; tem- 
porary motor shed, Barry-road, for Messrs. J. Sears 
Co., Ltd. 

PORTSMOUTH.—Plans passed by T.C. :—Extension 
of brewery, King-street, for Portsmouth United 
Breweries, Ltd. ; alterations, ‘‘ Portsea ’’ Arms, Unioii- 
street, Portsea, for Messrs. Brickwood & Co. ; lavatory, 
Kent-road, Southsea, for the Churchwardens of Sf. 
Judes Church ; shed, Goldsmith-avenue, Southsea, for 
the Anglo-American Oil Company; additions, 2), 
Ashburton-road, Southsea, for Mr. F. J. Priveti ; 
additions, 30, Osborne-road, Southsea, Mr. F. J. Prive‘t 
for Mr. H. M. Hodges.—The engineer is to gonstruct a 
concrete wall on the bank near the Chemical Works st 
Tipson. > ei 

ROTHERHAM.—It was reported to the T.C, éthat 
negctiations are proceeding with the Earl’ | 
Effingham’s estate agents relative to the acquisition 
of a site for a housing scheme. |, 

SALFORD.—The Finance Committee of the” I.C. is 
being asked to apprive of an estimate of £700 ‘Jor the 





* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, &¢., 
43... ° 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 





Owing to the exceptional circumstances which 
prevail at the present time, prices of materials 
should be confirmed by inquiry. Since our last issue 
several revisions have been made —Ed.] 

*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 

e prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
iowest. Quality and quantity obviously affect 


avei 


rit s—a fact which should be remembered by those 
whe make use ef this information. 
BRICKS, &c, 
or 1,000 Alongside, in River Thames. é s 4. 
Ninth HAE oa Ae de gawerhintee eso os ae 
Pi Shock Ser WACGOGs ««..o0062000-020% 3.5 O 
1000, Delivered at Railway Depot, London. 
& &, £ 8s. d. 
FlettonS .-e.ees 2 3 0 Best Blue 
B larehana Pressed Staf- 
oT eee re 6 fordshire ... 6 5 O 
Best Red Do. Bullnose .. 610 U 
Pressed Rua- Best Stour- 
I Facing... 6 O O bridge lire 
DIMES ccccse FB S BO 
(il » Bricks— 
Bes White, D’ble Str’tch’rs 20 7 6 
, and D’ble Headers 17 7 6 
. Glazed One Side and 
si .tehers .. 1417 6 two Ends .. 21 7 6 
He SE nee 14 7 6 Two Sides and 
Qi .  Bull- one End.... 22 17 6 
‘and éfin. Splays and 
= i ese ii 18 7 6 Squints..... 19 17 6 
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od bricks priced at so much each, 25 per cent. 
adv » on list. 
cond Quality, £1 per b, ,000 less than best. 

d. 


rh i. eee ee rn b per yard, delivered 
Pit nd ot veeseeee seus 12 
} . re 2 pedis 13 4 -. 2 miles 
Best Washed Sand ...... ee ae ae radius 
ji Shingle for Ferro- Padding- 
WOE ccsceedsasans m Os ton. 
Per ton, delivered. 
se & «a. 4. 
Bes! Portland Cement ...... 21&F O - 218 O 
i v2 Ils. Od. alongside in 80- ton lots. 
Ker ete 2s. 6d. per ton extra on above. 
Bes ound Blue Lias Lime 1 13. 6 at rly. depot. 
The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
» for sacks. The sacks are charged at 2s. 2d 
ind eredited at 2s. each if returned in good 
lition within three months. 
rey Stone Lime ...... 47s. Od. per ton delivered. 
Sto idge Fireclay in s’cks 37s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 


BATH STONE—delivered in railway trucks at 8. d. 
tbourne Park, Paddington, @.W.R., or 


South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube...... 1 7 
Do ». delivered in railway trucks at Nine 

Eims, L. & 8.W.B., pert It. cde ...ccccsce 1 8% 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons at Nine Elms 

Depot. errr rT eT eT TT TT TTT Tere e 1 9} 


PORTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
iverage, delivered in railway trucks at 
Vestbourne Park, G.W.R., South Lam- 
wth, G.W.R., or Nine Elms, or L. & S.W.R., 

Pe oo tdon apace cuese san eiaeein 2 5% 

Do do. delivered on road waggons at Pimlico 
Wharf or Nine Elms Depot, perft. cube... 2 6% 

White basebed, 2d. per ft. cube extra. 

haNbomM BLocKs—Per It. Cube. delivered at Rly. Dpot. 
8. d. 


) 


s. d. 
\neasterin blocks 2 0O Closeburn ted 
i blocks... 1 7} l'reestone ...... 2 2 
ts iin blocks 2 Red & White Mans- 
Dar Dale in tieldrandom block 2 9 
oes sk 2 5 ellow Magnesian 


Limestone do. do 3 3 
York STONE—Robin Hood Quality. 


Delivered at any Goods Station London. 8. 
5 pled random blocks ....... Per Ft. Cube 3 11 
j sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
9G. GRD nxn awenads. eas PerkFt.Super 3 0 
hin. rubbed two aides, ditto ........ - 3.4 
in. sawn twosides slabs (random sizes) ,, 1 3} 
2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side slabs 
random SIZES) ....cccccccccccsccce = 0 10 
LS in, Ob SO. GOOD do wcasceeess Pi 0 8 
HAkD YorK— 
1) livered at any Goods Station London. 
Scappled random blocks ........ Per Ft.Cube 3 6 
} aa wn two sides landing to sizes (under 40ft. 
ee ree Per Ft.Super 2 8 
4 at two sides ditto ne eee me 2 4 
1. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) _ ,, 1 3 
2 self-faced random flags .......... a 0 5% 


Per 1,000 
TILES. f.o.r. London. 
machine-made tiles or hand-made sand- 
ced tiles from either Broseley or £ s. d. 


Se eee ee 3.0 «0 
he le ee eee 3 2 6 
| nd valley tiles (per dozen) .......... 0 6 0 


Per 1,000 of 1.200 


Gave "ss 


London, 

S «4 
Blue Bangor Slates, 20 by 10........ 13 5 0 
m ai ee SS wheaewwn 612 6 
quality mm A eo ee 12 13 @ 
* ~ sed. Mad Dee Ee 610 0 
Blue Portmadoc OOO S0 cascsace 13 5 O 
* = eee 612 6 
quality me OF OF OO victcncs 18 12 6G 
a 16 by Ss 6 7 6 


WOOD. 
BUILDING REDWOOD. 
Imported sizes. 
3: 4in. by 12in., 4 in. 


Softwood stocks 
controlicd bv the 


by 1lin., 3in. by ‘11 in., Director of 
by IH in 9 in., and 2 in. Materials. conse- 
in. by 9 in. , 24 in. by 9 in. quenily prices must 
aad 2 in. by -eerees! be withdrawn 
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WOOD (Continued). 


BEST BUILDING REDWOOD. ) 
Battens: 2in., 2$in., and 
2 
2 in., ae in., and 3in. by 
7i 


2 in. "op in., "and 3 in. ‘by 
re 
Scantlings: 2in. by 3in., 
2 in. by 34 in., 2 in. by 
4in., 2 in. by 44 . ae 
3 in. by 4in., and 3 ia. by 
Ree 
Boards: lin., 1}in., and 
1d in. by 6 in. and 7 in 
ERAS ee 
| ere 
Sawn pitch pine logs (about 
35 cu. ft. average ..... 
Do. 6in.tol10in. .. 


Best Pitch Pine Deals ...< 
Under 2 in. thick ........6 
JOINERS’ Woop 
White Sea First Quality 

ted: 4 in. by 1lin... 
3in. by 11in., and 2in. 


2) =e Y sia = 
4in, by 9in. ........ ee Softwood stocks 
3in. by 9in., and 2$ in. controlled by the 

«het, OT eee ‘ 


\ Director of 
{ Mate:sals, 
quently prices must 


3 in. by 11 in. boards 
7 in. and & in. battens 
7 jn. and Sin. boards ... 
Archangel White Deals— 
Best Sin. by 9in. and 
10 in. and llin. ..... 
Seconds, Ph coueeies 
of eee 
Prepared Floorings and 
Matchings. Seconds 
Swedish Red and equal— 
ldin. by 64in. planed 


conse- 


be withdrawn. 





| rer 
ldin. by 64in. planed 
ame MACCHOD ..cccces 
lin. by 64 in. planed and 
EPPS Lae 
lin. by 64 in. planed and 
eee 1 
Zin. by 64in. planed, 
matched, and beaded, 
A.” ere 
lin. by 63 in. do. ...... 
Columbian or Oregon Pine, 
|) 
Yellow Pine—First regular 
7 SS ee 
eee 
Seconds, regular sizes 
SOE ns kas ccenses 
Kauri Pine—Pianks per ft 
Se 6evine sete reeee 4 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 
super, asinch ....... 01 6 @ 2:0 
Zin. do do. O 1 01 6 
Dry Mahogany—Honduras, 
Tabasco, per ft. super, 
SRG cons tntsanes SC @ ss 0 3 0 
Cuba. Mahogany ....... 0 2 6 0 3 6 
Dry Walnut, American, per 
ft. super, as inch ..... 8: @. 66 0 3 0 
French, “ Italian,” Walnut 0 3 0 ., 0 5 0 
aaa oe load (Rangoon or 
Moulmein) ..... 2.0. lac ¢ | . 
Do. do. (Java) ...... 5 es ° ) line 


American Whitewood 
planks, per ft.cube .. 018 0 .,. i 1 0 
Glue, per cwt. §15 0 .. 6 0 0 


METALS. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS , &c. 
tolled Steel Joists, ordinary, 
sections, basis price ...... 
Plain Compound — Girders, 
ordinary sections ........ 
Plain Compound Stanchions 


Prices controlled 


Angles, Tees, and Channels, by the Ministry 
ordinary sections ........ ; : 
Ps CUE on xcckecc mess of Munitions. 


Cast Iron Columns = and 
Stanchions, plain ordinary 
PRRSNEED acccvcestaveeeess 
WROUGHT-IROX TUBES AND FITTINGS— 
(Discount off List for lot of not less than £4 net 
value delivered direct from works. 5 per cent. less 
carriage forward if sent from London stocks.) 


Tubes. Fittings. 
ne ee See Tee 424 ‘ 473 
So ee 37} . 45 
ce Sr ee 32g ... 24 
a re eee 

io” I pakouna wennecnes oe sans Se 
cp SRE oo icccunsceueswn - wx 


London Prices ex works. 
Bends, stock Branches, 


L.C.C. SOIL PIrpES— 


Pipes coated. angles. stock an: ~~ 
s. d. s. d s. 
2in. peryd.in6fts.. 38 2 2 43 2 10} 
2h in. a a a 2 7) 3 
sin. 9» -- 4 6 2 103 4 34 
34 in, sas x 5 O 7 5 O 
4 in. ” “ae Bas OS 5 Of 
RAIN- WATER Pipes, &C. Bends, stock Branches, 
— ingles. stock angles 
= s. d i & 
2in, per yd. in 6fts. plain 2 34 1 4 1 9 
2¢in, ,, ¥ eS a Sa 2 2 
3 in. “ on oo 2 10) 1 11 2 10 
34 in. ~ - SS 2 3 3 
4in. je ~ Se er 4 0 


L.C.C. DRAIN PIPEs,—9 ft. le ngths. london Prices 
4in., 68. 3d. .. Sin... 7s. 9d << See Ce Be 
Per ton in London. 
IRON— SS sé. £ 8s. ¢. 
Common Bars ........ 1610 0 to 17 0 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars - 
good merchant quality 1610 0 .. 1710 0 
Staffordshire ** Marked 
SN. esesineemmenas Tae sas BSS 
Mild Steel Bars ........ 19 &-0-.: 10 200 0 
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METALS (Continued). 
_ yy in London. 


£se« « 
Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete avality, £19 basis Price. 
Hoop Iron, basis price . 20 21 6 
Galvanised . 33 7 ° - — 


(* And upwards, acc cording to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. » Rw Ss 23 0 80 
ag , me... Bed. Bes 
a Be... #S$wWs . B O@ 8 
Shect Tron, Galvanised flz at, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. 
2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20 g. .. 
Ordinary sizes to 22 
OS Be Biosci vudecwss 3400 .. 3410 9 
Ordinary sizes to 26g... 36 0 0 .. 3610 6 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best quality— 


34 0 0 


Ordinary sizesto 20g... 3510 0 ,, _ 
os » 228. and 

2 Sea eee m6 8 ow — 

Ordinary sizesto26g... 39 0 O ., _ 


Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 


jl. ee a 8 9 és - 
Ordinary sizes, 22 g. and 
De iitinesnbdseeoans 3310 0 .. —_ 
Ordinary sizes, 26g..... 3210 WU ., _ 
Best Soft steel Sheets, 6 ft. 
by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20 g. 
4. re $4 20°8@ «4 _ 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 20 g. 
OE Oe Giakctesencncean 2415 @ .. — 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 26g. 2610 0 ., _ 
Cut Nails, 3in.to6in..... 28 0 O 29 0 86 


(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 
Deliveied in London. 
LEAD—Sheet, English, 4 lb. £s. d 


SR ieee 38 10 @ .. _ 
Pipe in coils .........- ao 8 9 «os — 
re 42200... _— 
Compo pipe ... . 42 0 0 

Nore—Country delive ry, 203, per ton ext ra; ; lots under 
5 ewt., 1s. 6d. per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 2s 


cwt. extra, Orders for over 1 aid Sheet Lead or 
Pipe, or 28 lbs. Solder should be accompanied by a 
certificate or licence, which can be obtained from the 
Director of Materials [A.N.2(1)], Hotel Victorias. W 

Smaller quantities than the above can be obtained 
by making a written declaration to the Manufacturer 
or Merchant that the metal is wanted for urgent 
renewals or repairs, and giving the name of the job 
for which it is req:ired. 


COPPER 

Strong Sheet ....per Ib. ® 2 8 

Thin caew’ os o 2 3 

Copper nails .... mn 02 2 

Copper wire .... ,, 0 2 3 — 
TIN—English Ingots ,, © 8 ii — 
SOLDEKR— Plumbers’ ‘as S 2°:s 

. | ee ae “7 1 9 

Blowpipe ...... i 0 112 


GLASS. 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZES. 


Per Ft Per Ft. 
15 oz. fourths .... 7d 32 oz. fourths .... 94d. 
Se 7ha. — Oe 10d. 
21 ,, fourths .... 74d  Fluted,Obscured and 
SS Pett 8d. Enamelled Sheet, 
26 ,. fourths .. . 8d 15 oz. 74d. 
Chelvds ..c00s 9d. 21 ,, S$d. 


Extra price according to size and substance tor 
squares cut from stock, and only small quantities can 
be supplied without an A Certificate. 

ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 


SIZES. Per Ft. 

S: Di CD. << vterow essa ee heen ewes eee ee 434. 
ys Rough rolled and rough cast plate.......... 53d. 
Rough rolled and rough cast plate.......... 54d. 


Figured Kolled, Oxford Rolled, Baltic, Oceanic, 
Arctic, Stippolyte, and small and large 


arr rte er 6d. 
Ditto, tinted ...<cccce 50eebeebneeeeeus 7d, 
Rolled BROS .« . 606000 00600ee cesecswoeees 5d. 
White Rolled C athedral. seans erry seees. Oe 
Vinted do. seers edeenecs cone Oe 
PAINTS, &c. £38. d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes...... pergallon 0 5 6 
* o» » in barrels.... - 0 5 7 
- ue ig a Se ane a 0 510 
Boiled ,, »» io barrels .... wi 0 510 
. in drums .... “ 0 6 1 
Turpe ntine eer 010 6 
SP CW incase sess 010 9 


Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 63 10 O 


(in not less than 5 ewt. casks.) 
GENUINE WHITE LEAD PAINT— 
* Blackfriars,” ‘* Nine Elms,” “ Park,” 
and other best brands (in 14 Ib. tins) not 
less than 5 ewt. lots..per ton delivered 71 10 0 
Red Lead, Dry (packages extra) .. per ton 42 0 UO 
Orders for White and Red Lead and any Paint con- 
taining Lead must be accompanied by a certificate 
or licence, which can be obtained from the Director 
of Materials [A.N. 2 (E.)], Hotel Victoria, 8.W. 


Best Linseed Oil Putty ........ per cwt. 015 6 
OS rr rre en per cwt. 013 6 
Per gallon. 
VARNISHES, &c. ae 
Pins PO CORE na dn 6060s ssheesksessenen 019 0 
Pale Copel OOK... cvivosccctsccssoccosenss 0 (2 0 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak..........-2e00- 014 OU 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ............ 012 € 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
ON, 6c n005054006 6k ss660008 000008 016 O 
Pie Te COND no 60 60d s0ken00seeen 014 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage .......... 018 O 
ee Dee BONNE kin cwnesee6se500000%00000 012 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal.....cccccsecece 1 0 6 
Extra Pale French Oil ......... eseeecese s § 8 
DENG FPIGSUNE. «cccccceeccessoeceovecs 1 v 0 
Wee Pe nc 004 0006dsavesceses ee... 
Extra Pale Paper....cccccvccvcesescoccece 014 0 
Best Japan Goid GIGS ...ccccecesesvece ae OC 8 
Pe EE BO. odcccdcnesseuceccssess 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain .......cccccsece 0 9 O 
DURE EERE. 6.cnde-osnsecdsececes ss 22's 
| rr hikes eee wee coe OM :D 
PP s:cin cones Qnehereebencnecge és 2. © 
French.and-Brush Polish. ...........,-++e+ - O18 VY 








(Contimued from page 44.) 

erection of a publie mortuary at the rear of the Pendle- 
ton Town Hall. Plans have been passed for works at 
Seaford-road, Hampton-road and Broughton-road ; 

alterations and additions at works, Weaste-road South, 
Pendleton ; for construction of office, stable,store, and 
sanitary conveniences, premises, Adelphi-street and 
Norris-street, Salford; sanitary accommodation, pre- 
mises, Broad-street, Pendleton; drying stores, «c., 
premises, Eccles New-road, Pendleton; drying stove 
and store, Picton-street, Broughton ; warehouse, Great 
Clowe: s-street and Hi wrrison- -street, Broughton. Per- 
mission has been given to Mandleberg & Co., Ltd., to 
eommence the erection of premises on land bounded by 
Harpton-street and Blandford-road. 

SOUTH SHIELDS.—Sketch plans by the acting borough 
engineer for accommodation for out- and in-patients to 
be erected on land adjoining the Deans Hospital have 
been approved by the Sub-Committee concerned. 

WALLASEY.—Application is being made to the L.G.B. 
for sanction to borrow £11,150 for the purchase and 
levelling of 67,800 square yards of land between Mill- 
lane and Love-lane, Poulton, as a site for the erection of 
working-class dwellings. 

WANDSWORTH.—Works approved by the B.C. :— 
Partial re-drainage of Craigleith, Kersfield-road 
Putney, for Mr. J. Hudson ; erection of sanitary accom 
modation at and partial re-drainage’of their works, 
Langroyd-roed, at rear of 107, Trinity-road, Balham, 
S.W., for Messrs. W. H. Lorden & Son, Ltd ; re-drainage 
of 8 and 10, Glenburnie-road, Balham, for Mr. S. 
Stimpson; re-drainage of ‘‘ The Cottage,” Wands- 
worth-road Station, Clapham North, for Messrs. 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd.; construction of inspec- 
tion chamber in front of and partial re-drainage of 807, 
Wandsworth-road, Clapham North, for Mr. H. S. Bull 


—_—_—_ 9-9 
The Increase of Wages. 

\Vith reference to the graph showing increase 
in wages in the building trade from January, 
1913, to date, which we gave in our last issue 
(page 27), we did not state that it applied only 
to London, but we think this was obvious. 

An Invitation. 

The Aeronantical Institute of Great Britain, 

Arlington-street, St. James’s, London, write 
to us stating that they are convinced that there 
are great untapped sources of highly-trained 
‘ngineering labour and machinery which might 
he utilized to produce aircraft at the Front. 
\ll information relating to the matter, which 
is communicated to the Honorary Director of 
the Instituts, will be placed at the disposal of 
the authorities in order to =xpedite the conduct 
of the war. ‘This invitation is especially meant 
to include ail engineers, woodworkers and the 
heads of workshops of allied trades who feel 
they can undertake the construction of aircraft 
parts, with or without instruction. We are 
sure that many of our readers will be in a position 
to help the Aeronautical Institute with informa- 
tion and particulars and would urg> them t 
help a useful and urgent — ct. 


Seasoned 
*. Oak 


and 
SYDNEY PRIDAY, 


JAPANESE 
KING WILLIAM HOUSE, 2a,Eastcheap, LONDON,E.C. 
Depot: Wainscot Sheds, Millwall,E, 7.N.: Avenue 667 

















THE BUILDER. 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this headin; 
should be addressed to ‘“‘ The Editor,’ and mus 
reach us not later than 12 noon on Wednesday. 





* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 
t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 


BOLTON.—The 
gp pted by the T.C 
& F. Devie—Pic k ‘and striking hammer shafts. 
Setar Lime Firms Co., Ltd.—Lime for sewage works. 

J. & J. Lee—Hydraulic lime. 
J. Walker & Co.—Iron and steel. 


following tenders have been 


BRADFORD.—Supply setts, for the 
Corporation :— 


*mountsorrel Granite Co., 


of granitet 


Ltd..{41s. 1d. per ton. 


DERBY .— Accepted by the T.C. for the supply of 

boiler, «ec. : 

Babcock & Wilcox, Ltd., boiler, £4,500; C. A. Parsons, 
Ltd., 4,000 kw. turbo-alternator, £24,000; T. W. 
Brackett & Co., Ltd., water screen, £555; Firth, 
Blakeley, Sons & Co., Ltd., chimney, £230; 
Holmes Bros., Ltd., tramear wheel tires, £53. 


JOHANNESBERG.—For supply of water meters to 
the Municipal Council :— 
*British Agencies, Ltd. £620 


MANCHESTER.—-The following tenders have been 
accepted by the Corporation :— 
For Cleansing Committee. 
*Buxton Lime Firms Co.—Lime 
*Baxendale & Co.—Glass and lead. 
Education Committee. 
-Painting Webster-street Municipal School, 
For Gas Committee. 
*E. Rhind & Co., Manchester—Brass taps. «c. 
*S. Goratix, jun., & Baker, Manchester—Glass. 
*J. E. Williams & Co., Manchester—Paints. 
* E. Le Bas & Co., London—Malleable fittings. 
*J. Russell & Co., Manchester— Tubes and fittings 
*Stockton Heath Forge, Warrington—Spades and 
shovels. 
*Walkers, Parker & Co., 


*A.H. Kay 


Chester—Red and white lead. 


installation of new heating 
for the Education Com- 


SALFORD.—For the 
boiler at St. Luke’s School, 
mittee :— 

*G. Dawson & Son, Salford 





J.J, ETRIDGE, J" 


SLATE MERCHANTS, 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


STRIPPING AND RELAYING. 


Telephone: Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


[JANUARY 11, 1918. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallie Lava 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. G. F. Glenn), Office, 42, Poultry, 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for damp- 
courses, railway: arches, warehouse fioors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran- 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con. 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T.N. Central 2644. 








Luxfer Specialities 


Pavement Lights. 
Stallboard Lights. 
Skylights. 

Ceiling Lights. 
Leaded Lights. 


Luxfer Prisms. 
Floor Lights. 


Roof Lights. 
Dome Lights. 


Lantern Lights. 
Fire-resisting Glazing. 
Roof Glazing. Metal Casements. 
Architectural Metal Work. 
16, HILL ST., FINSBURY, 


E.C. 2 














Telephone: Datsrew 1*-> 


Many years cenmec 
with the late firm .( 
8g W. A. Lascerias & (« 
ef Bunbill Rew. 


Mildmay Works, Mildmay Avenue, Islington, \, 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. “7=:~ 


HENRY BOYER 


Contractor to the War Office, H.M.O. Works, 
Ministry of Munitions, Road Board, and 
the U.S.A. Expeditionary Force. 


ALL KINDS OF BUILDING MATERIAL 
SUPPLIED BY ROAD, RAIL AND WATER. 
Class A Work. 


SPECIAL PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN. 
Head Office : 
TERMINUS WHARF, PADDINGTON, W 
Thames Depot: 
PALACE WHARF, FULHAM, 8.W. 


SAND AND BAGS SUPPLIED. 


1,000 Tons stocked in London. 


CAST-IRON DRAINS 


INSTANT DELIVERY 
FROM STOCK. 


BURN Bros., 


3, Blackfriars Road, S.E, 

















THE 


London Galvanised Iron Go. 








CISTERNS 





27, Wharf Road, City Road, N. 
Gdlop heme —H ones 2486 (2 imam. 
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